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INTRODUCTION 3 


both for “a decent Order and godly Discipline,” and 
also “to stir up the dull mind of man to the re- 
membrance of his duty to God,” and granting this, 
“surely where the old may be well used, there they 
cannot reasonably reprove the old only for their age.” 

It is to such firmness in putting away, not only 
what was distinctly significant of erroneous teaching, 
but also what was excessive and liable to abuse, coupled 
with a deep strong reverence for antiquity, and a firm 
resolve to maintain the continuity of Church life and 
order, that we owe that Book of Common Prayer 
which has for 350 years been “accepted and approved 
by all sober, peaceable and truly conscientious sons of 
the Church of England.” (Introductory chapters to 
the Book of Common Prayer.) 

In view of this, and of the fact that many cere- 
monies are now being practised which have no rubrical 
authority, the liturgical history of ceremonies ceases 
to be of merely academic interest, and acquires con- 
siderable importance. To ascertain dispassionately the 
exact facts as to the origin, development, purpose, and 
meaning of a ceremony is the first step needed for a 
calm and judicial decision upon its claim to be recog- 
nised, in any revision of our services, as a wise and 
helpful adjunct to divine worship. 

Ceremonies cannot be rightly studied apart from 
the circumstances that gave rise to them, the theo- 
logical ideas which have become associated with them, 

1—2 
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It also includes the idea of a presentation to God of a 
memorial of the Sacrifice of our Blessed Lord, or, as it 
came in later days to be regarded, an act in which “the 
Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to 
have remission of pain or guilt” (Art. xxxi.). 

This is the God-ward aspect of elevation. 

(2) It may be employed for the more usual purpose 
of displaying to the people the elements now prepared 
and consecrated for their use. But here a yet more 
marked divergence of view appears, for this form of 
elevation has denoted very distinct theological ideas. 

(a) Sometimes the simpler idea has prevailed of 
presenting to the people the gifts as they were brought 
forward for their act of communion. Thus regarded 
the ceremony was both an invitation and a warning— 
an invitation to draw near, a warning that holy things 
are only for holy men. The exhibiting of the sacred 
symbols of redemption would naturally serve to stir 
dull minds to a more vivid remembrance of their 
Redeemer, and would thus call forth more intense 
devotion. 

(b) But this earlier use of the ceremony acquired 
a different meaning, when the belief in an objective 
presence was developed by the Schoolmen into the 
doctrine of a corporal and local presence, and issued in 
the dogma of Transubstantiation. The devout worship 
of our Lord’s spiritual presence in the Sacrament came 
to be directed towards His very Body and Blood as 
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followed by a more formal ministerial oblation of gifts 
devoted to the service of God’, 

This oblation of the unconsecrated gifts is clearly 
recognised in the Greek Liturgies at the “Great 
Entrance,” when the offerings, already prepared in the 
Chapel of the Prothesis, are carried by the deacons and 
placed upon the Holy Table. This action is expressed 
by the word mpor:@évax, and the offerings thus set forth 
are ri mpoxelueva Sdpa. Thus in the Liturgy of 
St Mark we find Zoi é« rév cdv Séipwov mpoeOnxapev 
evdridy cov: and in the Liturgy of St Basil, iropyjpara 
700 ca@rnpiou avtod maQous Taira & mporeetna per’. 


Test. 46, Migne, P.L. xxv. 2246. St Aug. Enarr. in Psalm. 129, § 7; 
ib. xxxvii. p. 1701. St Cwsarius, Serm. 66, § 2. John the Deacon, 
Life of Gregory the Great, ii, § 41, Migne, P.L. Ixxv. 103. 

1 Theodoret relates how the Emperor Valens was allowed to enter 
els tov Ociov vedw, and after receiving instruction from St Basil, to 
offer personally the wonted gifts—kal r@ @ucvacrnplyy Ta elwObra 
mpocev#voxe Sapa. Eccles, Hist. iv. 16, Migne, P.G. Ixxxii. 1161. 
Cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. xliii. 52; ib, xxxvi. 564. The 2nd Canon of the 
Comneil of Ancyra (4.p. 814) describes part of the “sacred service” of 
the deacon as dprov } roripoy dvagépecy. Mansi ii, p. 518. On 
these grounds Mr Brightman thus reconstructs the Offertory of the 
Pontic Liturgy (pp. 522, 525n.), 

& ads mpoagéper 7d 5Bpa, 
ol Bidxoras draspkpove, 

2 Brightman, Eastern Lit. pp. 122, 188, 827, 881. Cf. Cyril Jer. 
Mystag. v.c. 7, 19. Const, Apost. viii. e. 12. The language employed 
suggests that the setting the shewbread in order was borne in mind, 
See Ex. xl. 4, 23, Levit. xxiv. 8, Heb. 7, xx. mporilévar, Cf. Ex, 
xxxix. 86, where the ixx, rods dprovs rois mpoxeyuévous (v,l. riis poBé- 
ceus) stands for the Hebrew DYED DN. Cf. Levit. xxiv. 7. 
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It will be borne in mind that a great variety of 
opinion has existed as to what constitutes the actual 
formula of consecration, The Latin Church identifies 
them with the recital of the Institution, the Greek 
Church with the Epiclesis, or prayer for the Holy 
Ghost to sanctify the elements, while an early tradition 
(accepted by Gregory the Great, and repeated by the 
ritualist Amalarius in the 9th century) records that 
the Apostles at the consecration of the Eucharist used 
only the Lord’s Prayer’, It is probable that the most 
certain conclusion to be drawn is that the earliest 
Christians laid no special stress upon any particular 
form of words as essential to consecration, and that 
the thought of thanksgiving was more predominant in 
their minds than that of consecration, the presence of 
our Lord to bestow His blessing being associated with 
the whole act of worship, rather than with a particular 
point of the service or with any one particular form 
of words. 

That there was a belief in what is rightly called 
“consecration” is clear, but the words used by Justin 
Martyr and Clement Alex. (ebyapiornOels dpros, tSwp 


1 Gregory found the Consecration separated from onr Lord’s own 
prayer, and he comments on the inconsistency of it. “Bt valde mihi 
inconyeniens visum est ut precem quam scholasticus composuerat 
super Oblationem diceremus, et ipsam traditionem quam Redemptor 
noster composuerat super ejus Corpus et Sanguinem non diceremus.” 
Greg. Magn. Opera, Migne, P.L. Ixxvii. ¢. 9561, Cf Drury, Two 
Studies (Nisbet), pp. 10. 
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There is possibly a trace of this bare recital of the 
narrative, apart from prayer, in the Ethiopie and 
Nestorian Liturgies, no words of address to God being 
inserted in it, although it forms part of an act of 
thanksgiving’. In the Ethiopic, as in other Liturgies, 
the recital of the Institution is made the basis of the 
prayer of Epiclesis (Meurnuévor ody x,7.d.), and this 
appears to be the most natural relation of that recital 
to the other parts of the consecration, We say what 
our Lord said and do what He did, and make it our 
ground of access and our plea for the bestowal of 
spiritual blessings. Early as some form of Epiclesis 
must have been, from its widespread use, it would 
seem to have been a subsequent development out of 
the recital of what our Lord said and did®, 
seoration consists simply of the Words of Institution and the Lord’s 


1 Brightman, pp. 190, 285. In the Nestorian rite however the 
Institution (as Mr Brightman points out) is “obviously incoherent 
with the context.” 

2 Brightman, pp. 52, 87, &o. 

4 In the Zuchologion of Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis and friend of 
St Athanasius, it is noticeable that the ‘Holy Word” is invoked 
upon the elements in place of the Holy Spirit as in the normal 
Epiclesis.. This early form recalls the words of St Paul in 1 Tim. iv. 
5, where he says that “every creature of God is good,” “if it be 
received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” ‘The reference to the sanctification of our common food by 
‘sacred word and intercession at least suggests the early use of some 
such formula at the Supper of the Lord. The words of Serapion’s 
Eucharistic prayer may be a connecting link between the general idea 
of the consecration of food which is expressed in 1 ‘Tim. iv., and the 
more fully developed Epiclesis of the Eastern Church. 
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whole act of the Eucharist upon the record of the 
original words and action of our Lord did not prevent 
distinct additions being made to the recorded words 
of Institution. This is evident from the form of 
recital found in the vast majority of the Liturgies. 
Only a few confine them to the written words of the 
New Testament. Thus the Ethiopic and Nestorian 
Liturgies contain no enlargement of the original narra- 
tive, The former even errs by defect, for the word 
“brake” is omitted, and the latter has a form not 
unlike that in the Mozarabic rite and in the Anglican 
Communion Office. 

St Basil explains these additions as derived from 
early unwritten testimony as to our Lord’s manner 
of instituting the Eucharist. On a matter of such 
central interest it is likely that tradition would pre- 
serve certain additional details, and he justifies the 
enlargement of the recital on these grounds. 

Ob ykp 8) rovros dpxotpeda dv 5 dxdarodos 4 rd ebayyéioy 
Srepvijabn, GANA Kal mpodéyouey cal érdéyouer erepa,...cie peysdyv 
Zxorra wpde rd uvoripior ri loyin, de rie dypdédov BarcaNlas 
mapadaBévres}, 

This implies the recital of the Institution as found 
in the Gospels, together with certain dypag¢a or un- 
‘written circumstances which St Basil believed to be 
authentic (Innocent III. and after him Gabriel Biel 
repeat the same opinion. See Gerbert, 1. iv. 29). 


1 St Basil, De Spir. Sanct. xxvii. 66, Migne, P.G. xxxii, 188. 
D 2 
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recital, by such words as mpds o@ tov Gedv wal marépa. 
This too is very general and finds a place in the 
Western Missals—elevatis oculis in celum ad Te Deum 
Patrem suum omnipotentem. These additions do little 
more than enrich the narrative, but in a few cases a 
distinctly doctrinal shade of meaning appears in the 
significant words—xat dvadeitas col 7G Qed «at api 
(Syr. Lit. of St James, Syr. Jacobites). The same 
words appear in one form of the Byzantine Liturgy 
of St Basil (minth or tenth century), though absent 
from the earlier ninth century form of St Basil, and 
wholly from that of St Chrysostom, including the 
modern rite’. 

Of these later interpolations, one (as we have seen) 
is evidently borrowed from another recorded act of 
blessing in which the additional words oceur*, It was 
not unnatural thus to generalise, by assuming this to 
have been our Lord’s custom in all such acts, even 
though no tradition actually named it. The other 
expansions have no support from the New Testament 
narratives, 

The addition of the word dyudeas in several 
Liturgies is interesting as showing that consecration 

3 Brightman, pp. 52, 87, 327. Seo p. 308 and 827 note a. 

2 Gerbert (i. Disq. iv. § 29) remarks that such additions are not 
found in the Gospel accounts of the Institution, adding, “‘aliunde 
antem ex omnibus quatuor evangelistis constat Christum gratias 
acturum oculos in cclum sustulisse.” It is used in St John (xvii. 1) 
of our Lord's attitude in prayer. 

2-2 
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The most notable absence of corresponding cere- 
monial is that of “ fraction” at the words of Institution. 
This action is most natural as reproducing that of 
our Lord Himself. The “taking,” “breaking,” and 
“giving” are the only three manual acts named, yet 
the “breaking” is absent from most of the Greek 
Liturgies, and from at least one (the Ethiopic) even 
the word «Adoas has disappeared. It is found in 
other Egyptian Liturgies, namely those of the Coptic 
and Abyssinian Jacobites. 

This earlier and really primitive fraction («Adovs) 
gave place both in East and West to the ceremonial 
dividing for distribution (yedvcpyés), which followed 
consecration. The primitive ceremony of breaking the 
bread was restored in the Anglican rite in 1662. 


It is difficult to assign exact dates to particular 
expressions found in the Liturgies, but we are in 
some measure able to supplement their evidence from 
writers whose date is known, and much has been done 
by Mr Hammond and Mr Brightman in reconstructing 
the ancient services by this means. 

Two words are used by early writers, dvadelxvupse 
(or darodeixvupe) and vrodeixvups, both of which are 
found in liturgical contexts. ‘Tzodeixvype means “to 
show forth,” “to make a display of,” and fitly denotes 
that “showing to the people” which took place in all 
Eastern Liturgies after consecration. Its use in relation 
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A still more special shade of meaning attaches to 
it when used in the Epiclesis of the Liturgy of St Basil 
(9th century), EvAoyjcas atta wai dyacar eal ava- 
Sel€au Tov ev Aprov Tobrov avr 7d Timov cdpa Tod 
xuptov’. Here dvadettae describes the result of the 
Epiclesis, which the Eastern Church regarded as the 
actual words of consecration. This connexion between 
avadeixvuys and the érixdnous is further illustrated by 
a passage in St Basil, which will shortly be considered. 

The word is thus seen to be used in two senses, both 
of which are closely related to the consecration. It may 
denote the action of our Lord, which came to be re- 
garded as a showing to the Father of the gifts of bread 
and wine, or the resultant act of blessing by virtue of 
which the gifts are declared to be (as in the Latin 
Canon, “ut nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat”) the Body 
and Blood of Christ. This use of the word dvadelevupe 
has led to its being generally taken to signify “to 
consecrate.” 

We proceed to consider the earliest passage in which 
we have found dvdSe£is applied to the Eucharist. 
St Basil writes, 

Ta ris émucdhoews pipara eri rH dvadeikee rod dprov ris 
ebxapiotias kai roi mornpiow ris etAoyias, ris ray dylwv eyypdpas 
piv karadédourev?; 

Here we have at the close of the 4th century the 

1 Ib. p. 829. So dropalvew in the Epiclesis of the Apost. Const. 


bros dropiivy Tov Aprov roGror oGpa 700 xp.e70d cov. Id. p. 21. 
2 St Basil, de Spiritu Sancto, xxvii, 66, Migne, P.G. xxii, 188, 
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émixdnots and dvadeixvups belong to an earlier point 
in the service. Lastly, the Greek elevation was not to 
evoke adoration, and such an interpretation reads into 
the words the theological ideas and liturgical ceremonies 
of a much later date. 

Whether the word érixAnoxs is used by St Basil in 
its technical sense may be doubtful, but it certainly 
refers to some words of appeal to God of which it was 
desirable to have an authentic record, if it could be 
obtained. These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that the reference in St Basil is to some words closely 
associated with the consecration, and not with the 
subsequent displaying of the consecrated gifts to the 
people. To the latter belongs the word dodeiEas, as 
in the passage from Dionysius Areopagita quoted below; 
but dvadei£as has never such a significance. 

Bingham’s translation of St Basil’s words thus 
appears to be perfectly justified:—“ Which of the 
saints has left us in writing the words of the invocation 
or prayer, wherewith the Eucharist is consecrated*?” 
Bishop J. Wordsworth and Mr Brightman both adopt 
the same conclusion, and interpret dyddeckis as meaning 
“consecration.” The gifts presented to God for His 
service were thus declared to be, were exhibited as 
being, in the sense of the Founder's own words, the 
Body and the Blood of Christ. 

1 Bingham, Chr. Ant. xv. 5, § 4. Bp Wordsworth, Holy Com. 
p. 98. Brightman, p. 594. 
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direction is given elra 6 iepeds 7H eupl rdv dprov 
KaTacxay réyet, KaBav Tov dptov KTd.* 

In a writer of the 7th or 8th century we find an 
account of an Eucharistic service which implies a more 
definite ceremony. James of Edessa, in a letter to 
Thomas the Presbyter, speaks of the celebrant as 
doing, in the action which he describes, what our 
Lord did at the original institution. He says: “We 
hold the peristo of the bread and show it to God the 
Father, as the Son also showed it, and say, ‘When He 
had given thanks He blessed, and the rest*.” This 
was simply to translate into action the words of the 
recital as found in the Liturgies of St Basil and 
St James and of the Syrian Jacobites (see p. 19). No 
actual elevation is named, but in the Liturgy of the 
Coptic Jacobites there is a late rubric expressly direct- 
ing a manual act of elevation at this place. “[He 
shall take the bread upon his hands saying] T0oK 
BREAD upon His holy spotless and undefiled and life- 
giving hands, [he shall raise his hands with the bread 
while his gaze is directed upwards and shall say] 
LOOKED UP TO HEAVEN, etc.” This is the only place 
(so far as this enquiry has gone) where elevation is 
expressly directed, and the rubrics are taken from the 
Liturgies and a Deacon’s Manual published at Cairo 
in 1887°*. 

+ Brightman, p. 51. 
2 Id, p. 493. 
® Brightman, p. 176. See p. 112, n. 2. 
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remembered that in the earlier forms of the Liturgies 
rubrical directions are few, and that traditional cere- 
monies may have existed, even when not expressed in 
any formal rubric. But it is unlikely that so significant 
an act as that of elevation, in a God-ward sense, could 
have been generally practised without finding mention 
either in the Liturgies themselves or in contemporary 
liturgical writers. It is at least possible, if not probable, 
that the express direction to elevate in the Coptic 
Liturgy, at the words “looked up to heaven,” may be 
a later interpolation of the undoubted ceremony of 
elevation at the “Qui pridie” of the Western rite, 
just as the later elevation immediately after conse- 
cration is found in some Eastern services, though 
clearly foreign to the universal Eastern use. 


We have now reviewed the evidence bearing on 
Eastern Liturgies as to elevation before consecration. 
Of elevation for the purpose of showing to the people 
there is no trace, and although the thought of pre- 
sentation to God is present both at the offertory, and 
in the eucharistic recital of the Institution, yet there 
is but little distinct testimony that a corresponding 
act of lifting up accompanied the words used by the 
celebrant. The placing of the gifts upon the Holy 
Table, and the taking of the bread and wine into the 
hands of the celebrant, were regarded as sufficiently 
significant of this eucharistic idea, which is illustrated 
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crationem, ut Latini, sed post Orationem Dominicalem 
(sic) seu paulo ante communionem, ut Greci’.” But 
when Bona adds that the purpose of the Greek 
elevation was “ut a populo adoretur,” he introduces 
an interpretation of the ceremony of elevation which 
is of much later origin and is peculiar to one form 
of Western theology. 

The Eastern elevation is always found in close 
relation to the words, universally found at this point 
of the Eastern rite, ta ayia tois aylow. On the 
other hand the words are not always accompanied by 
the ceremony, and are certainly of earlier date, the act 
of elevation having been added to enforce the message 
which the words conveyed. 

It is therefore an important part of our enquiry to 
ascertain the meaning of the words rd aya x«.7.d., and 
especially that which they generally bore when the act 
of elevation was adopted. Whatever may have been 
the original significance of the words, it is their ac- 
cepted significance at the time when elevation arose, 
that will be our safest guide to its true purpose. Now, 
the generally accepted interpretation of ra aya ois 
aylows from the end of the 4th century admits of little, 
if any, doubt. 

From the time of St Cyril of Jerusalem these 
words were taken to be, on the one hand, a public 
intimation to devout communicants that “the gifts” 

1 Jb, note 1, Renandot, i. p. 265, 
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holy things,—holy also must be the persons who receive 
them. The fulness of the divine order demands that 


the sanctification of the people as well as the conse- 
eration of the elements must precede communion—Ta 
Gipia roils dryious. 

The evidence external to the Liturgies themselves 
is wholly in favour of this interpretation, which is 
adopted in writers of different countries and of suc- 
cessive centuries. The earliest reference to this litur- 
gical formula is given by St Cyril of Jerusalem in the 
4th century. 

Meré raira Neyer 5 lepets, ra dpa ois dyios, dya ra 
apoxelpeva, exupolrnow dekdueva dylov rveiparos: dyiot cal dpeis 
aveiparos Sylov karafiabévres. ra dys oby rois dyloss xardd- 
AnAal. 4 

St Chrysostom is equally clear. In his comments 
on St Matt. vii. 6 he says: 

Kal wap” judy alret [5 Xpiords] ruiv ody S8ap AN’ dyoodyyy, 
ra yap Sa rois dylos Bioow, 

In another passage, on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
St Chrysostom is even more explicit. In the church, 
he says, there are healthy sheep and diseased (tysewwd, 
xexaxopéva), and by uttering the words ra aya rois 
aylos (Tis Kpavyis taitns pprxodeatarns), the priest 


2 St Cyril-Jer. Mystagog. v. c. xix., Migne, P.G. xxiii, 1124, Gyril 
goes on to give the people’s response, els dos x.7.d., and adds this 
comment, ddyOis yap els dyios, pices druos* jymets 52 wal dytor KT. 

D. 3 
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THINGS of the body and blood are given T0 THE HOLY and pure, 
not to them that are not holy!’” 

While saying this the priest elevates the mysteries 
and shows them as a testimony to the people. See 
also the words of Symeon of Thessalonica quoted on 
p. 49% 

Thus the interpretation placed upon these words 
from the 4th century onwards, and by writers of 
various churches, is that they served a purpose similar 
to that of the invitations and warnings contained in the 
Exhortations of the Anglican service, or, to use a still 
more modern illustration, of the “fencing the tables” 
practised in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

Turning to the internal evidence of the Liturgies 
themselves, we cannot expect to find in them such 
direct’ and explicit interpretation. They are the lew 
orandi not the lex credendi, and interpretation is in- 
cidental and indirect. What we should naturally expect 
would be that the context in which the words ra aya 
«.7.X. are found should be thoroughly consistent with 
this interpretation. We now proceed to examine the 
evidence on this point. 

(1) In the immediate context we find prayers 
for the holiness of the communicants. The need of 
emphatic insistence on this was peculiarly important 

1 Brightman, p. 492. 

2 A very early anticipation of the words may be traced in the third 
Encharistic prayer of the Didache : et ris dibs éorw, épxéaBu ef 71s 
otk éorl, weravocirw, Mapiy 404. duty. c. 10. 

3—2 
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same point in the service, for in the Mozarabic Rite 
they have been turned to a different use, as explained 
in the foot-note’. What is pertinent to our enquiry is 
the unique fact that, in response to the elevation after 
the Canon (which is “so as to be seen by the people”), 
the congregation recite the Nicene Creed followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer. This use of the Creed is peculiar 
to the Mozarabic service, but illustrates the Eastern 
response named above. 

The foregoing evidence from early writers, and from 
the Liturgies themselves, tends unmistakably to the 
conclusion, that the words ra aya «.7.d. constituted an 
invitation to communion, and a warning lest any should 
receive it while unprepared. 


1 Migne, Ixxxy. pp. 117f. The words “Sancta sanctis” occur in 
the Mozarabic Missal, but in a different context and with a different 
meaning, After the Lord’s Prayer comes the ceremony of Commiatio, 
at which the priest lets the particle of the bread fall into the chalice, 
saying, “Sancta sanctis. Et conjunctio corporis domini nostri..,sit 
sumentibus et potantibus nobis ad veniam é&c.” It is true that the 
position of the “Sancta sanctis” is shortly before communion, but 
the words, as they now stand, evidently refer to the commingling of 
the two species, which also appears from the fact that the form 
“Sancta cum sanetis” occurs in some French missals. Martene, 1. iv. 
Art. 9, § 2, T. i. p. 412. 

‘Yet it may be conjectured that originally it had the same meaning 
in the Gallican as in the Eastern rite. It may not have held the 
same marked position as an introduction to communion which it held 
in the East, and when the communion of the people became more 
tare, its significance was obscured, and a new reference connecting it 
with the Commixture arose. Its place may also have been slightly 
changed. =~ 
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was rather a renewal, with reference to reception, of the lifting 
up which had before been made, either at oblation or conse- 
cration ; an acknowledgment of the awful relations of nearness 
in which the Gifts, being what they were, stood either to the 
Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, or to the Holiest Place. 
This would act as a warning to the unfit, and as such it had 
come to be used. Such would seem, at least, to be the nature 
of the singular action and words in question, though there is 
some uncertainty about it!.” 

The strongest ground on which this interpretation 
rests is that the words are “prefaced mostly by a prayer 
that God would receive this ‘hymn.’” But only two 
Liturgies (St James and St Mark*) are named as 
containing it, and both the use and the immediate refe- 
rence of the word “hymn” are too indefinite to justify 
the statement that 7a dya «7A. “cannot therefore 
primarily have meant ‘holy things are for holy persons,” 
especially as in the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions the words are introduced by the express direction 
that the Bishop is to address them to the people: at 
6 érioxoros mpochwrncdte Th ha@ ovtas, TA ayia 
Tots dylos. 

Again, the elevation at Ta dya x,7.A, is on this 
theory brought into relation with “the lifting up which 


1 1p, Part ii. , 2, p. 875. 

2 The passage from the Liturgy of St Mark is as follows: 
mpbadetar rav dxtparoy Yuvov...rap’ éuod...Bocrres kal Néyorros, [3 Nads] 
Kipee eeqcor, (8 times) [6 lepeds éegudrws] 7d dyia ols dylocs, [8 Nabs] 
Bs Marhp dos, els Vids dys, & UveOua dior els évérqra Uveiparos 
arylov, 
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takes to be their primary significance. - According to 
Archdeacon Freeman, the God-ward offering, thus ex- 
pressed by word and action, would in itself become 
“a warning to the unfit,” and so the later, but erroneous, 
interpretation would arise. Yet no other interpretation 
than that given by St Cyril and St Chrysostom appears 
to have been known in the 4th century, nor do any of 
the early writers on the Liturgies suggest the meaning 
which this writer defends. 

But it is fair to point out that there are several 
phrases in the Liturgies themselves, and in the im- 
mediate context of these words, which, if they stood 
alone, might lend support to some such interpretation. 

In the Syrian Liturgy of St James the prayer 
following the elevation and preceding ra aya «7d. 
has these words, “Aye 6 év dyiows dvarravopevos', and 
the same occurs in the Liturgy of St Mark. This 
might possibly be rendered, “ Holy One, who abidest 
in holy places,” but it is followed in both cases by the 
words “Aryiou éceabe bre éya Gyids eis, and the use of 
the word dvaraveoOa in other places suggests the 
meaning, “Holy One, who abidest in holy men,” 

Again, in the Liturgies of St Basil and St Chry- 
sostom the words are preceded by a prayer to our Lord, 
Ilpéoxes...€& dylov katouentnpiov cou kat édOe eis rd 
dyidoat jpas*, where again, however, the predominant 
idea is that of the sanctification of the people. 

1 Brightman, pp. 61, 138. ® Ib. p. B41. 
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complete Eucharistic service seemed to many to be 
out of harmony with the penitential character of the 
season. The service is simply a form for communi- 
cating the people, and is characterised by frequent 
prayers for their sanctification. It is a service of 
spiritual preparation leading up to communion, not 
one of sacrifice or memorial. Yet the elevation takes 
place, and is accompanied by the modified formula (ra 
tmponytacpéva cya) and by communion. 

Now the Liturgy of the Presanctified was attacked 
(in A.D. 1050) by Cardinal Humbert on the ground 
that the gifts were thus doubly offered, once at the con- 
secration, and again before communion. But this is 
not the case, for the service is not one of oblation, but 
of communion, and the whole tenour of the service is a 
significant guide to the true meaning of these words’. 

A difficulty however arises when we examine the 
translation of the words ra ayia tots wylos into other 
languages of the East, The translations given by 
Mr Brightman in his Liturgies Eastern and Western 
are as follows. In the Syriac Liturgy of the Jacobite 
Church—“ The holies to the holies.” In the Ethiopic 
Liturgy of the Abyssinian Church—“ Holiness to the 
holies.” In the Persian Liturgy of the Nestorian 
Church— The holy thing to the holies in perfection.” 


1 Neale, Hist, Kast. Church, Introd, pp. 714, 725. Brightman, 
. 851. It is a mimomer to speak of this service as a “Liturgy” or 
Mass”: it is merely an office for communicating the people with 
the reserved sacrament during a certain season. 
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meaning of the formula, it leaves little doubt as to the 
meaning of the ceremony which so significantly illus- 
trates it, 


We now turn to the direct testimony as to the 
Eastern meaning of elevation, both from early writers, 
and from the Liturgies which have been preserved. 

Tt has been noted above that the two words dva- 
Serxvivat (or amodecxvivar) and brodeccvivar are em- 
ployed in connexion with the central part of the 
service of Communion. We saw that dvadecxrivar, 
with its cognate substantive avdSefss, has a definite 
reference to the actual consecration of the elements, 
but that no ceremonial act beyond taking the bread 
into the hands seems to have been thought necessary. 

On the other hand, dodexxvivas has reference 
to the later part of the service when the consecration 
is complete, and to the acts preliminary to communion. 
Tt would seem that as dvaSecxvivar has relation to a 
presentation to God, so drrodecxvivas signifies presenta- 
tion to man. 

Its earliest use is in Pseudo-Dionysius whose 
writings are assigned to the 5th or 6th century. 

“tepoupyei ré Oeubrava, xal im’ dw dyes ri Spyquéva Bd roy 
lepas mpoxeipévav cupBddov, cal rds dwpeds Tov Beovpyidy bmro- 
Wilta/levencractas utvay lepte  abvée’ ve’ tpgerai, ‘ka role @AvOF 
mporpémera}, 

1 Dion. Areop. Eccles. Hier. ¢. iii. §2, Migne, P.G. iii. o. 425, Of, 
pp. 440, 444. 
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life he wrote, often saw angels ministering to him at 
the Eucharist, certainly uses dodenvivac of an act 
which displayed the sacrament to the people, and which 
was accompanied both by lifting up of the hands and 
by the cry ra dyia trois aryiows. 

Tatrys (dvapopas) dwapriaBeians, ras yeipas els tpos exreivas 
Pépwv Kal brodeuxviay trois mios 7b olkovopndey mpds nv iuérepay 
carnpiay puoripioy perd davis iyndjs es Sraxobew wayris Tod 
Aaod, Aéyer ra dyra w.7.d.1 

The words bearing on elevation are somewhat ob- 
secure, but the Latin version given in the Benedictine 
edition seems fairly to represent their meaning,— 
“Manibus in altum extensis ferens et cunctis ostendens 
dispensatum ad nostram salutem sacramentum.” 

We have therefore in Cyril-Scyth. a witness of the 
6th century to what Euthymius did when celebrating 
the Eucharist (in Syria) during the 5th century in 


1 Thaye quoted the passage as given in the Benedictine edition 
of Cyril-Seyth, (dnalecta Graea, i. p. 62). But it is quoted in 
Brightman, p. 486, Sondamore, Not. Kuchar. p. 683, and the Dict. 
Chr. Ant. i. p. 605, from Ootelerius (Afon, Eccl. Grec. ii. p. 268, 
§81) in a somewhat different form—js xal cwredeadelons (dvagopas) 
ras xeipas éxeivos wédw cls obpavdy dvarelvwy kal dowep abrois 
brodeckrds 7 olxovoundey rhs cwrnplas xépw ris ‘uerépas worhpor 
7A. The Benedictine editor says that these are the modified words 
of Symeon Metaphrastes (‘‘his interpolator,” Scudamore), not the 
original words of Oyril. Anal. Grec. Pref. p.2. It should be observed 
that the words dorep adroit bwodeuvis take the place of the categorical 
‘rodeuvdur, thus throwing a shade of uncertainty over the statement 
which does not exist in the original. Canon Venables (Dict. Ch. 
Ant, s.v. Elevation) makes use of the modified phrase as making the 
reference to ostension to the people doubtful. 
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td G@ya x72, Though the actual formula is not 
named yet the response is given as if to the elevation, 
which is thus identified in purpose with the words so 
closely associated with it. He says: 

"Ev rh tyson 88 rod Aprov ris edyapwrias ob Néyouey Tple 
Gyios f Tpie Kipios, dd’ Ele Epos, ele Kipws’Inoois Xpurrés xr} 

Dionysius Bar Salibi (12th cent.) connects the 
elevation with the “carrying about” of the elements 
to the people, and with the words Sancta Sanctis. 

“Sacerdos elevat et circumfert Sacramenta, clamans et dicens, 
Sancta Sanctis®.” 

Very distinct testimony is given by Symeon of 
Thessalonica (15th cent.) to the ceremony of elevation, 
as connected with the formula rois dylow «.7.A. and 
the invitation to communicate. 

*Evdvoduevos rolvw» xal dvuydoas rdv Sprov, xal rd dyva. rois 
Gylow dvemay, excivos pév mpds viv Oelav éxelyny ris lepais rpa- 
xélys Coa cpopiy dylous dravras xadei, ‘rd dyia; Neyow, ‘rois 
dejons®? 

The evidence of Germanus is interesting from the 
symbolical meaning assigned to the ceremony—7j &é 
taois tod tiyplov cdpartos eixoviter tiv él tov 
ortavpod tipwow «.7.d.* But the identity and date of 


1 De Trisay. 27, Migne, P.G. xoy. 57 [496]. Cf. de Corp. et 
‘Sang., Migne, xev. 409 [659], quoted p. 150. 

2 Renaudot, i. p. 267. 8 De Templo, Goar, p. 228, 

4 Germanns, Theoria Rer. Divin. Migne, P.G. xeviii. p. 448 3. 
For account of probable author, see Migne, p. 15 f. 
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may fairly lead us to the conclusion that it was not 
regarded as essential, or as having strong and universal 
tradition to support it. Such statements as that of 
J. S. Durantus, based on the evidence of the Greek 
Fathers, that the Church elevated the Eucharist from 
its very cradle, receive no real support from the witness 
of the Liturgies’. 

It is expressly named in the Syrian Liturgy of 
St James,—iydv 75 Sdpov: in the Byzantine Liturgy 
of St Basil (9th century)—<*yo? rdv &yiov dprov: and 
in the 9th century Byzantine Liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified,—rédv dprov inpav®. 

This review of the evidence leads to the conclusion 
that in the 5th or 6th century there was a definite 
displaying of the consecrated gifts to the people before 
communion, and that from the 6th century at latest 
this displaying took the form of elevation, The Litur- 
bear this out so far as their evidence goes, but 
silence need not always imply the absence of a cere- 
mony, and those Liturgies which contain the elevation 
probably represent a tradition earlier than the 6th 
century. 7 

Again, the connexion with the words ra ayia «7d, 
is very clearly marked, and we have seen reason to 
conclude that before the end of the 4th century they 
were generally understood to mean “Holy things are 


1 Bona, Rer, Lit. 1. 18, § 2. 
2 Brightman, pp. 61, 341, 351. 
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support the same view, on the supposition that he 
limited “astantibus ” to those within the Bema}. 

It is true that the structure of a Greek Church, 
with its Bema or Sanctuary separated and screened off 
by doors and curtains, hid the actual consecration from 
the gaze of the congregation. But it is also true that 
we have evidence of a formal withdrawal of the curtains 
so that the communion of the people might follow. 
It is therefore quite possible, and, in the presence of 
other evidence, probable, that the elevation took place 
after that withdrawal. 

The consecration out of sight of the people is ex- 
pressly named in the Anaphora of an Egyptian Liturgy 
(found in the Arabic Didascalia, c. xxxviii.). The 
Bishop is to consecrate, “the veil being let down, and 
the presbyters and the deacons and the subdeacons 
being within.” But this need only refer to what was 
treated as the more solemn part of the service, and 
was held as a mystery hidden from all without the 
Bema. 


1 Renaudot, ii. p. 608, Sondamore (Not. Euch. p. 688) says, 
“T presume that the astantes are only those about the altar.” But 
Latin writers use “astantibus” in a wider sense. Thus Bonaventura 
describes the Roman elevation “et fidelibus adstantibus ostendit ” 
(ed. Mogunt. vii. p. 78): in the Carmelite Missal, “in tantum ut 
omnibus adstantibus convenienter appareat” (Tracts on Mass, p. 244). 
Cf. “circumstantibus” in the Indutus Planeta (ib. p. 186). Also in 
the Directorium of Ciconiolanus, “Hoo pro doctrina adstantium sie 
proferebam” (ib. p. 210). 

2 Brightman, p. 511. 
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the climax of the service when the people first see the 
gifts prepared for such holy service. In all Eastern 
Liturgies the deacon summons the people to earnest 
and reverent attention before the ra dya «7d. is 
uttered, and the elevation made’, and there is no part 
of the service which so closely corresponds to the 
idealised picture given by the great orator as that 
which follows the consecration. It is surely a petitio 
principii to say, without express evidence to that 
effect, that because the veil was drawn to hide the 
consecration, it hid the elevation also. The suggestion 
has alate Western ring, for while in the West it would 
be impossible to hide the consecration without hiding 
the elevation also, in the East a considerable interval 
intervenes, during which the veil was probably with- 
drawn, and communion with its preliminary prepa- 
ration made possible. 

(2) One other consideration remains. The Greek 
elevation is referred to by various liturgical writers of 
the Roman Church, and is claimed in support of the 
later Western elevation which was made the signal 
for the adoration of the Host. 

Such writers allow that the Eastern time of ele- 
vation was not that of the Western Church, but, its 
acknowledged purpose being to exhibit the now conse- 
crated elements to the people, they do not regard the 
exact point of time as material. Elevation imme- 


1 mpboxwuer, oF werd péBou Oeod mpbaxwper. 
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worship (Jaéria) is very significant of later Western 
influence. In the earlier history of the Eastern Church 
neither the doctrine nor its consequences find any 
place. 

It is therefore impossible to attach any weight to 
the assertions, made by Durantus, Sala, and Bellarmine, 
that the rationale of the Greek elevation was identical 
with that of the Roman Church immediately after 
consecration. A discussion of the passages, on which 
they base their contention that St Ambrose, St Chry- 
sostom, and St Augustine encouraged the adoration 
of the Host?, lies beyond the scope of this enquiry ; 
but with their contention that the Greek ceremony 
of elevation was identical in purpose with that of the 
Roman Church, we are more closely concerned. It is 
enough to say that they quote for this purpose the 
same passages from Basil, Dionysius, and Germanus 
which have been given above. Other Roman writers, 
such as Bona, Goar, Renaudot, question the use made 
of these passages, and rest their arguments upon the 
doctrinal statements of such writers as St Ambrose 
and St Augustine. These are regarded as claiming 
for the Eucharist the same adoration as that due to 
the true Body of Christ*. 

1 See Bingham, Christ. Ant. xv. c. v. § 5 for a discussion of these 
passages. 

2“ At testimoniis Ambrosi 1. 3 de Spirita sancto, cap. 12, 
Angustini in Psalmum 98 [adorate scabellum], Theodoreti in Dialogo 
*Aavyxrws, Cyrilli Catechesi Mystagogica v., et quibusdam aliis 
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in the Roman Missal, although, as we shall see, the 
elevation in the Western and Mozarabic rites at the 
close of the Canon has probably a common origin and 
meaning with that of the Eastern Liturgies’. 

But in the Ritus Celebrandi Missam attached to 
the Pian Missal (1570) there is an elevation so similar 
to the Eastern ceremony that it will be convenient to 
consider it at this point of our enquiry. The directions 
there given for the communion of the people are as 
follows : 

“Postea genuflectens accipit manu sinistra pyxidem seu 
patenam cum Sacramento, dextera vero sumit manu particulam, 
quam inter pollicem et indicem tenet aliquantulum elevatum 
super pyxidem seu patenam, et conversus ad communicandos in 
medio altaris dicit, ece Agnus Dei, Hoce qui tollit peccata 
mundi.” 

This elevation is of late origin? as are also the 
words which accompany it, but it bears a close resem- 
blance to the Eastern ceremony, Both are acts of 
ostension after consecration to the communicants, both 
are signals of the approaching communion, and in 
neither is any express direction given for the adoration 
of the elements’, 

> pp. 97—99. 

2 See Add, Note, p. 60. 

4 It is, however, practically impossible to detach this Elevation 
from the whole idea of the Roman Elevation of the Host. Although 
there is no express direction to adore, yet wherever definite devotion 
to the consecrated Elements is inculeated, this ceremony must 
inevitably suggest it. 
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being thus employed. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) says of the 
use of the words Ecce Agnus Dei, Ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi, “The practice has no sanction from an- 
tiquity: nor does there appear to be any evidence that 
it was ever customary in the English Church before 
the Reformation.” This is true of the Western Church 
as a whole, and both words and ceremony are of late 
Roman origin. The use of these words as an invitation 
to intending communicants must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Agnus Dei of the medieval Missals, 
which is an anthem addressed to our Lord (“Agnus 
Dei qui tollis...” not “Ecce Agnus Dei...qui tollit”). 
In the Stowe Missal, where Mr Warren regards the 
words not as the technical Agnus Dei, but as one of 
several verses sung during Communion, it is singular 
that the form is Kece...qui tollis. ‘ Tollis” may be a 
scribal error for “tollit,” but as it stands it looks like 
a confusion between the older form used immediately 
after the Commiztio, and the later used at the time 
of actual Communion. The conclusion arrived at by 
Mr Warren is interesting as illustrating the use 
made of the verse by Cranmer in 15491. See below. 
The nearest approach to such a use in the Anglican 


1 Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 242. In his note on 
p. 266 Mr Warren regards the verse as the Agnus Det of the old 
Missals. He has courteously allowed me to state his more recent 
conclusion. 
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It is, however, to be remembered that rubrics more 
generally follow custom than create it, and the appear- 
ance of the express direction to elevate the unconsecrated 
gifts is probably an indication that such a ceremony 
had for some time been gradually coming into use. 

In the earlier Western services there is no trace of 
such a custom. We have careful accounts given of the 
services at Rome in the 8th and 9th centuries, both 
in the Ordines Romani, and also in the writings of 
Amalarius, a Gallican ritualist who visited Rome in 
A.D, 832 in order to pursue his liturgical studies, 

Duchesne describes minutely the ceremonial as 
gathered from these sources. “The faithful, including 
not only the laity, but also the priests and other clerics, 
together with the Pope himself, brought each their gifts 
of bread and wine, for each was obliged to make his 
own offering. The Pope himself, assisted by the bishops 
and priests, received the loaves; the archdeacon and 
his colleagues the amule or phials of wine.” Out of 
these the bread and wine (mingled with water) for the 
Communion are placed on the altar, but no elevation 
is named, and no prayer accompanies the ceremonies. 
This was at Rome in the 9th century. 

At an earlier date we have an account of the Gallican 
services from St Germain of Paris (ob. A.D. 576), who 
bestowed great care on matters connected with public 

1 Duchesne, Christ. Worship, 8.P.C.K. pp. 173. For the Ordines 
Rom. ib., pp. 456 f. 
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In the 13th century Sarum Ordinary the prayer 
“Suscipe sancta Trinitas” is termed “Oracio post 
offerendum : dum calia collocatur,” but that is all’, In 
the next century the Ordinary of the same Church 
contains the words: “ Asswmat patenam cum pane et 
teneat in manibus et dicat Suscipe &c.”: also of the 
Cup, “Accipiat calicem et teneat in manibus et dicat 
Offerimus &c*” But in the later Sarum and Bangor 
Missals, as edited by Maskell, the elevation of the Cup 
is expressly named. After the Offertorium the priest 
receives both chalice and paten (calicem cum patena et 
sacrificio) from the deacon, and this rubric follows: 
“ Et inclinato parumper elevet calicem utraque manu, 
offerens sacrificium Domino, dicendo hane orationem, 
Suscipe &.” The words seem to imply an offering of 
both elements, though the elevation of the Cup only is 
named, This is possibly explained by the rubric in 
the Hereford Use “ Sumat patenam cum hostia et ponat 
super calicem, et tenens calicem in manibus suis, dicat 
devote: Suscipe &c.,” that is to say, the priest held the 
Cup with the Paten and Host upon it, while saying 
the words of oblation®. 

We can thus trace three stages of development, 
(1) placing the elements upon the altar, (2) holding 
them in the hands during the prayer of oblation, 
(8) actual elevation, Yet the York service always 

1 Tracts on the Mass, p. 220. 
2 Ib. pp. 4f. ® Maskell, pp. 73—85. 
5-2 
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missa simplex conventualis vel privata fuerit, sacerdos 
accipit patenam cum hostia duabus manibus ibi medio- 
criter elevatis et dicit, ‘Suscipe Sancta Trinitas.’” 
Exactly the same “moderate” elevation is directed 
verbatim for the Chalice’. 

Burckard’s Ordo Misse(published at Rome,a.D.1502) 
is a work of much interest from its undoubted influence 
on the Ritus Oelebrandi Missam prefixed to the Missal 
of 1570, It had papal approval, and marks a definite 
attempt to replace the scanty rubrics of the earlier 
Missals by fuller and more authoritative directions. 
Addis and Arnold (Catholic Dictionary, s.v. Rubrics) 
say that “it was Burckard...who first set out at length 
both the words and the ceremonies of the Mass,” 
This influence is seen in the instance before us. The 
Offertory-Elevation never obtained any notice in the 
Roman Ordinary, but the Ritus Celebrandi Missam in 
directing the elevation of both Host and Chalice follows 
the rubric of Burckard, which directs that they should 
be separately elevated as high as the breast (usque ad 
pectus) while the words of oblation are being recited*. 
In the Mozarabie Missal, although strongly expressed 
words of oblation are used*, there is no direction to 
elevate either element. 

The evidence points to the existence of the Offertory- 
Elevation from about the 14th century, not as a matter 


1 ID, p. 185. * Tb, xxv. f., 149 f. 
3 «© Offert sacerdos hostiam cum calice.” 
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the later elevation after consecration, which had then 
come to be part of the central action of the Mass. 

It would therefore appear that at first the simple 
placing of the gifts upon the Holy Table was in itself 
regarded as a presentation of them before God. A later 
development was the holding them in the hands of the 
priest at the recital of a prayer of oblation, while the 
final stage was the moderate elevation, sometimes of 
the Cup only, sometimes of both Host and Cup, as an 
act of offering to God. 

Nothing can be more simple or significant than this 
formal and ritual presentation of our gifts to God. In 
the early ages of the Church such offerings were in 
kind and of the most varied nature, though later canons 
allowed the presentation of those gifts alone which were 
for use in the Communion. The Church of England, 
at the last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
reyived in a measure the older and wider offering, by a 
rubric which orders the placing of all the gifts upon 
the Holy Table, and which enjoins that our “alms and 
oblations” be offered with our prayers to God. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether the history of the word 
“oblations” allows us to include the elements in that 
term, which seems to denote the “other devotions of the 
people” as distinct from the “alms for the poor?.” 

1 See Bishop Dowden’s article in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, April, 1900. On the other hand it is contended that the 


rubrie directing the bread and wine to be “placed upon the Table” 
was added in 1662, when the word “ oblations” was also added. 
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(2) Elevation at “Qui pridie” and “ Simili modo.” 
This is the first of three clearly marked acts of 
elevation during the Canon of the Western service. 
Of these both the first at “Qui pridie” and “Simili 
modo,” and the last at “Omnis honor et gloria,” are of 
distinctly earlier date than the elevation immediately 
following the words of consecration. They both have 
this feature also in common, that neither of them is 
historically connected with the later adoration of the 
Host, being of earlier origin than the express enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, an event 
which distinctly modified the purpose of elevation. 

One interesting difference between these two earlier 
forms will appear in the course of our enquiry. The 
elevation at “Qui pridie,’ which is thoroughly 
characteristic of the English Canon, disappears from 
other Western services before the Reformation: on the 
other hand the elevation at “Omnis honor et gloria” is 
not named in the English uses, although we shall find 
evidence which might suggest that it was a popular 
practice. 

The elevation at “Qui pridie” and “Simili modo,” 
that is, at the very opening of the words of institution 
and before consecration, arose naturally out of the words 
“took bread ” as illustrating our Lord’s own action. At 
first it is most probable that nothing was done beyond 
the simple “taking” necessary in order to adapt the 
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“Deinde panis in manus accipitur, et antequam reponatur 
in altare benedicitur; item et calix elevatus ante depositionem 
benedicitur. Nam et Dominus in Evangelio utrumque legitur 
benedixisse antequam dimitteret e manibus. Accepta enim in 
manibus benedixit, postea discipulis dedit}.” 

It might at first sight appear that the use of 
“elevatus” in the case of the Cup meant no more than 
the necessary lifting in order to take it into the hands 
(cf. “in manus accipitur” of the Bread). But in 
ch. x., which treats of the veiling and unveiling of 
the Cup, it is expressly directed that the Cup be 
elevated unveiled, both here and at “per ipsum et cum 
ipso,” this reason being given—“et hoc fortasse ideo, 
quia cautius levatur sine operimento quam coopertus.” 
See p. 114. 

The simple “taking the Cup” for blessing, as 
recorded in the Gospel, is thus ritually developed into 
more definite elevation, and with express reference to 
our Lord’s words and action. 

In ch. xxiii, where directions for celebration are 
given, the elevation of both elements at “ per ipsum et 
cum ipso” is described, but this earlier ceremony at 
“Qui pridie” and “Simili modo” is not named. It 
would therefore seem that the later elevation at “ per 
ipsum” &e, was definitely ordered by this time, while 
that at “Qui pridie” and “Simili modo” was not of 
obligation. 


2 Micrologus, ¢, xv. De acceptione oblationis in manus,” 
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mansis), where he describes in detail the service of the 
Mass. 
“Panis in hoe verbo, sed adhue communis, ab ara 
Sumitur, et sumptum tollit utraque manu. 
Nec prius in mensam demittit quam tua, Christe, 
Verba representans explicet ista super. 
* * * * * * * 
Hic levat et calicem, signatque, nec ante reponit 
Quam super auctoris verba retractet ita.” 
The meaning of elevation is subsequently given: 
“Presbyter ideirco, cum verba venitur ad illa, 
Tn quibus altari gratia tanta datur, 
Tollit utrumque notans quod fit communibus escis 
Altior, et quiddam majus uterque gerat!,” 

The exact reference has been disputed, but it seems 
beyond doubt that it is to the “Qui pridie” elevation, 
and not to the later Roman form. The Bread is taken 
up from the altar at the opening words of the Institu- 
tion, and elevated, not after the words “ Hoc enim est 
corpus,” but during the whole recital. The same 
extended elevation is carefully named at the consecra- 
tion of the Cup. 

At the same time the presentation to God is not 
expressly named, but the ceremony seems intended to 
represent to the people the fact that at the words of 
consecration (“cum verba venitur ad illa, In quibus 
&c.”) the common bread and wine become a more 
excellent food. 


2 Carmen de Offic. Miss., Migne, P.L, elxxi. pp. 1186 f. 
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lifting up, but extreme elevation of the Bread. The 
words are “quantum potes eleva dicens, ‘ Accepit 
panem?,’” so that the Bread must have been made 
visible to the people before consecration. When we 
remember that the words of the service could not be 
intelligently followed by the mass of worshippers, it is 
not surprising that the fear arose lest such extreme 
elevation might be taken as a signal for that worship 
which, according to the new teaching, should follow, 
but on no account precede, the consecration. 

In the same century Durandus, in giving reasons 
for elevation after consecration, repeats the same 
caution*: and later on at the Council of Frisingen 
(A.D. 1440) it again appears’, In consequence of this 
the earlier elevation at “Qui pridie” and “Simili 
modo” came to be omitted in most of the Western 
Missals, except those of the English Church: and 
Mr Maskell says, “nor has it been admitted into the 
Roman use [lest] ill taught people among the laity 
might naturally fall into the error of - untimely 
adoration‘,” 

1 No elevation is directed in this Missal after consecration. 
Gerbert, i, p. 361. 

2 “Ut populus, non preveniens consecrationem, sed ex hoc cog- 
noscens illam factam esse, et Christum super altare venisse, 
reverenter ad terram prosternantur.” Rationale, iv. ¢. 41, § 51—53. 

8 “Nee hostiam ante consecrationem in altum quomodo elevare 
(presumat), ne adorando hostiam non consecratam populum idolola- 
triam committere contingat.” Gerbert, i, p. 862. 

¢ Maskell, Lit. Ch. Eng. p. 184. 
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In the Coutances Missal (a.D. 1557) there is no 
mention of any elevation at this point. But it is of 
greater significance to find it absent from Burckard’s 
Missal (1502), as its influence on the Missal of Pius V, is 
undoubted, and in that Missal (1570) it does not appear’, 

Thus where a Church or Order used its freedom to 
have local variations in minor details, the moderate 
elevation at “Qui pridie” &c, often remained, But 
in a book which seems to have borne more of the 
stamp of authority, such as Burckard’s Missal, it gives 
place to the greater elevation which immediately fol- 
lowed the consecration. 

We are therefore justified in concluding that the 
elevation at “Qui pridie” and “Simili modo” can 
certainly be traced in Western Europe from the close 
of the eleventh century, and most probably existed as 
a widespread custom at an earlier date. We can 
connect its origin, without hesitation, with the desire 
to do as our Lord Himself did at the original Institu- 
tion when He “took bread,” and “in like manner after 
supper took the cup.” At first, the elevation was pro- 
bably only that necessary for the manual acts of 
receiving the elements into the hands for consecration, 
as the following phrases testify :—accipit duabus mani- 
bus—aceipit in manibus dicendo—accipit utraque manu 
—no further elevation being enjoined. 

1 Tracts on the Mass, pp. 44, 62, 80, 156 f., 186. The Missal of 
1570 is that of the Church of Rome at present. 

D. 6 
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made between the lesser elevation before consecration 
and the greater elevation when it is complete. This 
distinction deserves special notice as being significant 
of the marked change which came over Eucharistic 
ceremonial in the 12th and 13th centuries, and was 
due to the doctrine of Transubstantiation which had 
been formally decreed in A.D. 1215. 

When that doctrine was sanctioned by authority 
the adoration of the consecrated elements naturally 
followed, and took the place of that devout and 
reverent use of them which had hitherto sufficed. 
Extreme elevation was now ordered immediately after 
consecration, with a view to adoration, while genu- 
flexion or prostration was its natural complement on 
the part of both priest and people. 

Moreover the change of substance was now so 
definitely located as the immediate result of the words 
of consecration, that it became necessary to guard 
against any mark of adoration before those words were 
completed. 

This caution marks the rise of a very material and 
local view of Christ’s presence in the Sacrament. It 
expresses a much more narrow idea than that of 
Cardinal Newman’s words, in which he explains the 
manner of that presence : 

“But if place is excluded from the idea of the Sacramental 
Presence, therefore division or distance from heaven is excluded 
also, for distance implies a measurable interval, and such there 

6 
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These “crossings” are found in all the Western Missals 
after the words “ Per quem hee omnia, Domine, semper 
bona creas,” and appear in the Sarum Canon of the 
18th and 14th centuries, even though no elevation is 
there ordered. The same is true of the other English 
Missals, and the express mention of this elevation is 
one of the distinguishing marks of foreign services as 
distinct from English. 

This fact that “the crossings” are universal and 
found in copies where no mention of elevation occurs, 
suggests the thought that the elevation came in sub- 
sequently to “the crossings.” At the same time it 
must be remembered that in the Ordo Romanus I 
(c. A.D. 800) an elevation at “Omnis honor” is named 
without express mention of the usual signing with the 
cross, The use of the cross, however, in connexion with 
the celebration of the Sacraments dates from the end 
of the 4th century’, while in the ritual books of the 
Latin Church from the 8th century onwards precise 
rules are laid down as to the number of crosses to be 
made at several points of the service’. The frequent 
use of the sign of the cross may therefore have preceded 
the elevation at this point, as it certainly did in other 


1 Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 461. Cf. p, 464, where the 
crossing may be indicated by the words, “levat duas oblatas et tangit 
ex ipsis calicem.” 

2 St Aug. Tract. exix. in Johan. Evan, c. xix. St Chrys. Hom. liv. 
‘in St Matt. c. xiv. 

3 Bg. from the Ordines Romani onward. 
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finds no support in the old Sacramentaries, or in the 
Ordines Romani, and that Alcuin, Amalarius, Walfridus 
Strabo, and the Mierologus do not name it. On the 
other hand he notes that the Ordines Romani do 
mention the elevation at the close of the Canon, as do 
Amalarius, the Micrologus, and others’. 

Again Sala, in his notes on Bona, challenges the 
assertion made by Thiers that St Chrysostom makes a 
reference to the elevation after consecration, thinks 
that in this Thiers “hallucinatum fuisse,” and mentions 
others who thought “that it was introduced later than 
the custom of elevating the host at the words ‘omnis 
honor &e./” 

In short it is an acknowledged fact that the older 
post-consecration elevation was at the close of the 
Canon, and (speaking generally) at the words “Omnis 
honor et gloria.” There was, however, a considerable 
variety of usage as to its exact position, it being some- 
times connected with the Lord’s Prayer which shortly 
followed. 

This was therefore the chief elevation in the Roman 
rite, until the elevation after consecration was intro- 
duced. From that time it came to have less importance 
and was called “the lesser elevation ” (elevatio minor)’, 
and in France “la petite élévation.” 

1 “Ea dumtaxat in Ordine Romano elevatio commemoratur qua 
ealix attollitur ante Orationem Dominicam.” Bona, Rer. Lit, ii. 


18, § 2. 
2 Gerbert, i. Disq. rv. xxxvi. p. 372. 
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elevations of the Host and Chalice (séparément), but 
only of that which was made immediately before or at 
the Pater noster'. 

There is therefore no room for doubt as to when the 
elevation in the old Roman Ordines took place, or as 
to its being that of both species in one ceremonial act. 

Rabanus Maurus (9th century) says, “Elevatio sacer- 
dotis et diaconi corporis et sanguinis Christi elevationem 
ejus ad crucem insinuat.” Two things locate this 
reference to the later elevation at the close of the 
Canon :—the reference to the combined action of priest 
and deacon (cf. Ordo Romanus) and the fact that it 
was of both Body and Blood’. 

In the 11th century the Micrologus describes the 
Mass of Western Europe, and gives an account which 
in this matter corresponds to that in the Ordo Romanus, 
It describes no elevation immediately after consecra- 
tion, but later on after “Omnis honor et gloria” it 
gives this rubric, “Hic elevat oblatam cum calice dicens, 
‘per omnia secula seculorum...’ Et deponit oblatam 
cum calice dicens, ‘Oremus. Praeceptis salutaribus 
moniti...audemus dicere, Pater Noster*’” 


1 “T] nest fait aucune mention de I"ilévation de I’Hostie et du 
Calice séparément : mais seulement de celle qui se fait immédiatement 
avant le Pater ou au Pater.” De Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 287. 

2 Rab. Maurus, de Cler. Instit. i. 88 (ddd. de Miss.), Migne, evii, 
p. 824, 

3 Micrologus, c. 28. Of. e, 10, “Discooperitur tandem (calix) dum 
levatur ubi dicitur Accepit et hunc.,.et ibi, per ipsum et cum ipso.” 
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At the close of the same century (1184) Hugo de 
§. Victore, Bishop of Paris, continues this line of testi- 
mony, and once more identifies this particular ceremony 
of elevation as connected with that of the crosses, 
The idea of an open displaying of the glory of God as 
shown in the passion of Christ is also clearly marked. 
He says: 

“Et ut ostendat sacerdos qualiter per Christum gloria Trini- 
tati sit acquisita in mentibus fidelium, post signa crucis utraque 
manu elevat sacramentum Corporis et Sanguinis Christi, et 
paulo post deponit, quod significat elevationem corporis Jesu 
Christi in cruce et ejusdem in sepulchrum depositionem!.” 

(For the evidence of the Hapositio Missw ascribed 
to Bonaventura see p. 152 f.) 

The evidence so far adduced shows that, as com- 
pared with the elevation at “Qui pridie,” the elevation 
at “Omnis honor et gloria,” ie. at the close of the 
Canon, can claim earlier testimony and more continuous 
support. No earlier notice of the former appears than 
that of the Micrologus of the 11th century, while the 
latter is named in the Ordo Romanus, three centuries 
before. Moreover, when the actual course of the cele- 
bration is described in the Micrologus (c, 23), only 
the elevation at “Omnis honor et gloria” is named. 
It seems fair to conclude that, prior to the custom of 
elevation immediately after consecration (ie. to the 
12th or 13th century), this elevation at the close of 


1 Migne, P.L. olxxvii. p. 485.4, 
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that I will give is my flesh which I will give for the 
life of the world+.” 

There are instances also of this elevation being 
placed as late as the Embolismus (or expansion of the 
last clause of the Lord’s Prayer), after the words “libera 
nos a malo.” Coming thus at the end of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the showing of the consecrated gifts seems to 
have signified what it did at a somewhat similar place 
in the Eastern service, namely, a warning that “holy 
things are for holy persons.” It is so placed in the 
Alphabetwm Sacerdotum, a French work of the 15th or 
16th century. After the people have given the usual 
response at the close of the Lord’s Prayer,— Libera 
nos a malo,” the priest elevates the paten and says, 
“Amen,” Then follows the Embolismus,—* Libera nos 
quesumus Domine ab omnibus malis, &c.” In the 
Coutances Missal (1557) an elevation is found at the 
same words, as well as at “Omnis honor et gloria%” 

We come now to some passages which bear more 
directly upon the purpose of this elevation. Burckard’s 
Ordo Missa (c. 1500) directs that it is to be followed 
by genuflexion and veneration of the Sacrament on 
the part of the priest’, and the same direction is given 


1 See Tracts on the Mass, pp. 241 f., where a number of these 
later variations are given. 

2 Tracts onthe Mass, pp.47,65. ‘The varied position of this elevation 
tells against any essential connexion with a particular form of words. 
But originally it seems to have been connected with “the crossings.” 

% «Usque ad terram genuflectens sacramentum veneratur.” Tracts 
on the Mass, p. 169. 
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service-books', But it is evident that the action of the 
priest in making the “crosses” was such as to be 
visible to the people, and that the ceremony was used 
for the avowed purpose of gazing at the Sacrament. In 
medieval times the ordinary use of the Mass gradually 
ceased to be for communion, and the popular idea of 
attending Mass was to witness the elevation and adore 
the Sacrament. The communion of the people was an 
accident of the service, not part of the central event in 
it. Further, it is evident that the ceremony of frequently 
crossing the Chalice with the Host (whether with or 
without elevation) was regarded as a “ second sacring,” 

This is illustrated by Becon’s words in his “Dis- 
playing of the Popish Mass” :—‘ What shall I say of 
daunsing your little great God aboute the Chalice with 
per Ip, et cum Ip, et in Ip, Sum, which followeth the 
praying for the dead? That is so holy a thing that it 
is called the second sacring, and may by no means be 
left undone*.” 

The popular view appears still more clearly in “A 
dialogue or familiar talk betwene two neighbours” 
(Rouen, 1554). “The bel tolleth, I have lost sacring, 
a vengeaunce on it, with babling with the. But yet 
I trust to see my maker daunce about the cuppe.” 


2 This probably marks a measure of independence of Rome 
retained by some local Churches, and especially by the Church of 


England. Cf. p. 182. 
Works, Parker Soc. iii. p. 277. 
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The Mozarabic rubrics enjoin elevation, both after 
consecration, and between the Canon and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The former does not now concern us and is 
dealt with on pp.133f. The position of the latter bears 
a close resemblance to that of the Western elevation at 
“Omnis honor et gloria,” as well as to the Eastern 
elevation after the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Canon of the Mozarabic Missal does not end, 
as in the normal Western form, with the ascription of 
praise, “est Tibi Deo Patri..,omnis honor et gloria,” at 
which the elevation usually takes place, but with a 
prayer for the blessing of the elements. At its close 
the priest summons the people to a confession of faith, 
elevates the Host in full view of the people, and the 
Nicene Creed, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, is then 
recited, so as to form a short office of immediate pre- 
paration for communion. This position of the Nicene 
Creed is unique. The passage is as follows: 

“Dicat presbyter: Fidem quam corde credimus ore autem 
dicamus, Zt elevet Sacerdos corpus Christi, ut videatur a populo. 
Et dicat Chorus symbolum,.,.Credimus in unum Deum...” 

The purpose of the elevation is here clearly marked 
as similar to that of the Eastern elevation, namely, to 
be seen by the people, the positions of both being very 
similar. The object of those who introduced the Nicene 
Creed is also beyond doubt, as we learn from the 2nd 
Canon of the 3rd Council of Toledo in a.p, 589%. 

1 Mansi, Ix. p. 993. ‘The adoption of the Nicene Symbol, with 
the newly added “filioque,” took place at this Council, and was 

D. 7 
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Thus the points of agreement outweigh the points 
of divergence, and we have no hesitation in advancing 
the opinion, especially in view of the distinctly Oriental 
characteristics of the Gallican services, that the Moz- 
arabic elevation has a similar origin and purpose to 
that of the Eastern Liturgies. 

But further, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the Western elevation at the words “Omnis honor 
et gloria” belongs to the same line of ritual develop- 
ment. All three are post-consecration ceremonies ; all 
three occur at the close of the Canon; all three, so far 
as external evidence leads us, are for the purpose of 
showing the elements, now consecrated, to the people 
before communion’; and (except in the case of some 
later Missals) there is no suggestion of that form of 
adoration which marked the rise of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. 

It is, however, to be noted that the joint elevation 
of Host and Chalice, and the elaborate “consignationes” 
accompanying it, which are so characteristic of the 
elevation at “Omnis honor et gloria,” are not found 
in either the Eastern or Mozarabic rite. 

The evidence on the whole leads to the conclusion 
that the joint elevation of both elements at the close of 
the Canon can claim the support of earlier testimony 
than any other form of elevation in the Western 

1 This will be discussed in relation to the Western elevation at 
“Omnis honor,” &. on pp. 151 f. 
7-2 
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llth and 13th century was not one of essential 
character, but merely of position. 

We have found earlier evidence of the elevations at 
the Offertory and at “Qui pridie,” and of the post- 
consecration elevation at “Omnis honor et gloria,” but 
the act of separate elevation of the Bread and Wine 
immediately after consecration finds no notice until 
the 12th century. Thus the Ordines Romani and 
Amalarius know nothing of it in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. The Micrologus in the 11th century does 
not allude to it, nor does an Ursinensian Missal of the 
13th century quoted by Gerbert’, In the rubrics of 
the York Missal the elevation of the Host never obtained 
a place, though a slight elevation of the Cup is directed. 
(This, however, may be an accidental omission. See 
p. 108n.) 

This practice is said by Mabillon to have arisen in 
Gaul in the second half of the 11th century (“post 
medium seculum XI videtur fieri cospta*”). I have 
been unable to trace any actual mention of it until the 
late 12th century, but as the specific direction of a 
canon or rubric usually follows after a fairly wide 
adoption of the custom, we are justified in placing the 
actual rise of the practice at a somewhat earlier date. 
Its birthplace was clearly in Gaul, and as the Gallican 


1 Gerbert, i, p. 361. 
2 Mabillon, Comment. Prev. in Ord. Rom., Migne, P.L. Ixxviii. 
p. 877. 
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the Chalice is included, though not actually named, 
We shall, however, see later on that the latter ceremony 
was not universal. 


(i) Elevation of the Host. 

The earliest mention of such elevation is probably 
that found in the statutes of the Carthusian Order, 
which were drawn up about the middle of the 12th 
century. After naming the earlier elevation at “Qui 
pridie” &c., the following rubric occurs: 

«Dicto autem ‘Hoe est Corpus meum, elevatur hostia, ita 
ut possit vider, et pulsatur campana uno ictu aut pluribus in 
missis tantum conventualibus!” 

At the word “benedixit” the Chalice is also 
elevated, but only a little (parum), and so held until 
the end of the clause “Hc quotiescunque®.” Pros- 
tration at the elevation of both Host and Chalice 
is ordered. 

In A.p. 1197 a more general order is found in the 
Constitutions of Odo of Paris (quoted on p. 78), where 
a moderate elevation only (ante pectus) is directed at 
“Qui pridie,” but after “ Hoc est enim Corpus” a more 
extreme elevation “so that it may be seen by all.” 

Again in A.D. 1204 and in the same Church of 

1 Martene, de Ant, Eccles, Rit. 1. iv. Art. 12, ordo 21 (p. 597, 
Rotomagi). Scudamore gives the date as above, p. 617. 

® This elevation of the Chalice seems to be a modified form of 


the elevation at ‘ Qui pridie,” but prolonged through the words of 
consecration. 
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in A.D, 1215, the year of the Lateran decree: “Ut 
consecratione peracta Hostia elevaretur.” He adds the 
comment : 

“Quod antea factum fuisse non constat, nulla enim hujus 
mentio in libro Usuum Cisterciensium c. 53, ubi esse debuerat, 
cum ibi de consecratione disseratur?.” 

In the following year, A.D. 1216, Pope Honorius IIL, 
in a letter to the Bishops of Ireland, decrees that at 
the elevation the people should reverently bow, the 
same honour being due when the Sacrament was carried 
to the sick. This was confirmed in the Decretals of 
Gregory IX. 

“Sacerdos quilibet: frequenter doceat plebem suam, ut, cum 
in celebratione elevatur hostia salutaris, quilibet reverenter in- 
clinet, idem faciens cum ipsam portat presbyter ad infirmum®.” 

An interesting illustration to Englishmen is found 
in two letters of Ivo, Bishop of Chartres (Carnotensis), 
in the early years of the same (13th) century. In the 
first letter he writes to Matilda, Queen of England, 
pleading poverty, and begging for a gift of vestments 
for the Church at Chartres, The Queen responded 


1 Bona, L. ii. o. 13, § 2, p. 284,n, 7. In the same passage (note 4) 
Sala states that this new order in A.D. 1215 was given shortly after 
(‘non multo post") the former order, which did not name the 
elevation after consecration. This points to the rise of the later 
ceremony about that date. 

2 Honorius, Ep. ad Prelatos Hibernia, Mansi, xxii, p. 1100. 
For the reverence due when carrying the Sacrament to the sick, sce 
Constit. Odonis, 4.v, 1197, Mansi, xxii. p. 678. 
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made the same order at Cologne that the people might 
then “pray for pardon.” Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop 
of Worcester, in A.D. 1240, orders the bell to be rung 
“that thereby the devotion of the dull-minded (tor- 
pentium) may be roused, and the love of others more 
strongly kindled’.” 

But in the Lay Folks’ Mass Book (13th century) the 
people are bidden, when the bell rings at the elevation, 
to do reverence to Christ’s own presence, and to pray, 
“Welcome, Lord, in form of brede,” and at about the 
same date genuflexion and adoration are expressly 
enjoined*. 

As early as 1197 the Constitutions of Odo of Paris 
direct the laity, when the reserved Host (“Corpus 
Domini”) is carried by, to “bend the knee as to their 
Lord and Creator, and with folded hands to pray until 
it has passed’.” 

Again, in A.D. 1217, the Constitutions of Richard 
Poore, Bishop of Sarum, direct genuflexion at the 
elevation. 


« Moneantur laici quod reverenter se habeant in consecratione 
Eucharistic et flectant genua: maxime in tempore illo quando 
post elevationem Eucharistie hostia sacra dimittitur’.” 
The same direction appears almost verbatim in 
1 See pp. 104, 182. 
2 Lay Folks’ Mass Book, pp. 88 f., 288 f. 


5 Mansi, xxii. p. 678. 
+ Mansi, xxii, p. 1119. 
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The following conspectus will illustrate this contrast: 
Sarum, 13th century Before “Qui pridie” —_Hie elevet hostiam 


After“ Hocestenim” Hic elevet alcius 


Sarum, 14th century Before “Qui pridie” Hie elevet hostiam 
After“Hocestenim® Hix elevet hostiam 


‘Before “Qui pridie” Hic elevet hostiam, 
Sarum, later form, |Before “Tibi gratias _Elevet paululum. 
and Bangor agens” 
After“Hocestenim”  Elevet eam super 


Hereford Before “Qui pridie” Hie sumat sursum 


After“Hocestenim” unc elevet Corpus 


nibus’. 

Thus all the English service-books, with the possible 
exception of the York use which notices only the earlier 
elevation of the Host at the words “Qui pridie,” confirm 
the evidence which we have adduced, by marking the 
adoption, not later than the 13th century, of this new 
post-consecration ceremony. 

The evidence of foreign services is very similar. A 
Dominican Missal of the 13th century has the rubric 
aliquantulum elevet at “Qui pridie,” but ipsam elevet 
as soon as the Host is consecrated’, 


1 Tracts on the Mass, pp. 11, 223, Maskell, Ane. Lit., pp. 182f. 
2 Tracts on the Mass, p. 80. 
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hostiam), and distinct prostration (usque in terram genu- 
fleaus) is ordered, with adoration by both priest and 
people. We also find here the order that the minister 
is to lift up the chasuble “Ne ipsum celebrantem 
impediat in extensione brachiorum’.” 

Burckard’s Ordo distinctly influenced the final Pian 
revision (A.D. 1570), in which a yet more elaborate cere- 
monial appears. Thus in the rubrics of the Canon itself 
we find immediately after “Hoc est enim,’—statim 
hostiam consecratam genuflexus adorat, surgit, ostendit 
populo, iterum adorat. Further, in the Ritus celebrandi 
Missam (A.D. 1570) the priest is ordered after “Hoc 
est enim” to kneel and adore; then standing erect to 
raise the host on high, and, with eyes fixed upon it, 
reverently to show it to be adored by the people. The 
server is also directed to lift the chasuble (planeta) lest 
it should hinder the celebrant in raising his arms at 
the elevation. The correspondence with Burckard, 
whose rubrics represent the most advanced ceremonial 
which we have traced, is thus evident in the Pian Order 
of the Mass, while, as we shall notice later on, this 
advance is less marked in all our genuine English Uses, 


up to the reign of Queen Mary. 


(ii) Elevation of the Chalice. 
We have now traced the evidence for the elevation 
of the Host, and pass on to notice the corresponding 
1 Lracts on the Mass, p. 156. 
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words Hoe quotiescunque, “Hc clausula, quia consecra- 
tionem tam corporalis (sic) quam sanguinis respicit, 
post depositum calicem debet dici*” His argument is 
that the words, since they refer to both Host and 
Chalice, are not fitly accompanied by the elevation of 
the Chalice alone, which should be replaced before they 
are pronounced. Nevertheless it will be seen that in 
England and France the elevation of the Chalice some- 
times takes place at these words. In the Book of 
Common Prayer, the singular “This” has been restored, 
and the words are repeated for each element, and the 
same restoration appears in the Mozarabic Canon, 
where again the words occur at each consecration. 
This variation in both the form and use of these 
words has added not a little complication to this part 
of our enquiry. 

The ceremony of elevating the Chalice immediately 
after consecration has neither been so general nor so 
marked as that of the Host. It is wholly absent in 
some uses, and eatreme elevation is rarely ordered. 

This may have arisen from two causes. (1) The 
Bread may have been regarded as representing the two 
species, for, when the material views of Transubstan- 
tiation arose, and the Cup was denied to the laity, it 
was distinctly taught that either species contained the 
whole Body and Blood of Christ. (2) The fear of 
spilling the wine led to greater caution in directing 

1 Rationale, u. iv. e 42, § 30. 
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of the Carthusian Order, to a branch of which (the 
Predicati) he himself belonged, this elevation is not 
found. His reasons for this are the same as those 
given above, namely, the presence in the Host of the 
substance of both Body and Blood, and the physical 
risk of any extreme elevation of a cup containing wine’, 

It must, however, be noted that a slight elevation 
of the Cup is alluded to in the Carthusian statutes of 
the 12th century (see p. 103), according to which the 
Host also is elevated so as to be visible to the people*. 

Soto further remarks that some of the religious 
orders, whose rule was not to elevate the cup, dis- 
regarded the custom of their order because the secular 
clergy had adopted this later elevation (“Sed ne ab 
Ecclesiis Swcularium dissideant illum (sc. calicem) 
elevant”). 

There would also appear to be a slight confusion in 
the terms employed, and an elevation of more moderate 
extent may not have been regarded by some writers as 
being technically “elevation” at all. That is to say, 
there may have been a slight “lifting up” even where 
no “elevation” of the Cup is expressly named, the 
technical “elevation” being regarded by some as “a 

1 D. Soto, In Sententias, iv. Dist.13, Qu. 2, Art. 5, p. 591, “Quod 
ergo ad clevationem ealicis attinet, veritas est quod mos ipsum 
elevandi non est antiquus.” Soto, a Spaniard, was Charles V.’s 
“‘first theologian at the Council of Trent,” and formulated the 


decrees from the decisions which had been passed. 
2 Martene, de Ant, Eccles. Rit. t. iv. Art. 12, Ord. 21, pp, 597-8. 
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Sarum, 14th century. 


At “Simili modo,” (no mention), 
At “Hic est...in remissionem 
peccat ” * parumper elevet.” 
Before “Hoc quotiescunque,” _the cup is replaced. 
Here a moderate elevation takes place during the 
actual words of consecration, but the elevation ceases 


before the words “Do this in remembrance of Me.” 
Sarum, later form (Burntisland Ed.), and Bangor. 


At “Simili modo,” “teneat inter manus suas.” 

‘At “Hic est...peccatorum,” —_“Elevet...parumper...ita dens.” 

At “Hac quotiescunque,” “Hic elevet calicem usque ad 
pectus vel ultra caput, dicens®.” 


Here the elevation commences with the recital, 
increases in intensity, and reaches its climax at the 
words “Do this in remembrance of Me,” being lifted 
(in some cases) above the head. 


York (in which no elevation of the Host is named). 


At “Simili modo,” “teneat inter manus suas.” 
At  Hiec quotiescunque,” “Hie elevet calicem vague ad 


Here the elevation, at least in a pronounced form, 
is deferred until the words “Do this in remembrance of 
Me.” 


1 Of, Durandus (quoted p. 113), who states this to be the correct 
ritual. 

2 The Sarum Consuetudinary (14th cent.) gives similar directions, 
but some MSS, omit the farther elevation at “Hoc quotiescunque.” 
W. H, Frere, Use of Sarum, i. p. 81. 
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recent times the ceremony has been closely associated 
with these words, yet there are but uncertain liturgical 
grounds for so doing, and we have observed no evidence 
that the elevation which sometimes accompanied them 
was intended to suggest a sacrificial meaning. 

The Roman Use, dating from A.D. 1570, has no 
elevation at these words. The Oup is replaced before 
they are recited, having been slightly elevated at the 
consecration, and is afterwards shown to the people. 

In other Uses, partly English and partly Conti- 
nental, the elevation is sometimes completed before 
the words “Do this in remembrance of Me” are pro- 
nounced, sometimes an earlier elevation is continued 
during them. In only a few of the services which 
have been examined is the elevation definitely limited 
to these words. They are the York, Carmelite 
(4.D. 1532), Coutances (A.D, 1557), and Ambrosian 
(A.v. 1560) Uses, and that described in the Alphabetum 
Sacerdotum (15th or 16th cent.). In the Mozarabic 
Canon the elevation is directed between the words 
“Hoe est Corpus,” &e, (“Hic est calix,” &.), and the 
words “Quotiescunque manducaveritis (Quotiescunque 
biberitis), hoe facite in Meam commemorationem.” 
See p. 134. 

The evidence adduced seems to justify the following 
conclusions. A considerable variety of use existed as 
to the time and manner of elevating the Cup. This 
elevation was probably adopted at a later date than 
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considered to be of minor importance. The fact that 
the Host had already been seen by all may partly 
account for the lesser elevation of the Cup. 

We have also seen (pp. 113 f.) that great caution was 
exercised in lifting up the Cup, lest the wine should 
accidentally be spilled, and that a more moderate 
lifting up (eg. “circa caput”) was recommended’, 
These considerations,—the priority of the elevation of 
the Host, the invisibility of the actual wine, and the 
danger of spilling it—seem sufficiently to account for 
the more moderate elevation of the Cup, and conse- 
quently its lesser ritual importance. 

Yet it may reasonably be asked whether so slight 
an elevation could have for its object the showing of 
the Cup to the people, and this at least suggests the 
enquiry whether any other purpose was intended. But 
no other purpose is suggested by the rubrics, and a 
higher elevation of the Cup is ordered in the Bangor, 
York, and later Sarum Uses, while in that of Hereford 
it is expressly enjoined to be so that the people may 
see. In the Carmelite Missal (p. 120) the elevation, 
though slight, is to be distinctly visible. 

At the beginning of the 16th century the purpose 
was certainly understood in England to be the same 
for both elements, In the Rationale or “Book of 


1 This caution seems to be reflected in Burckard’s Ordo Misse 
(1507)—“elevat eum quantum commode possit, illum popalo ostendens 
adorandum.” 
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formulated doctrine of the Real Presence, was also 
marked by a rapid development of the outward signs 
of reverence paid to the consecrated elements. To the 
great majority of worshippers the climax of the Mass 
came to be, not the act of communion, but the elevation 
and adoration of ‘the Host. An extreme elaboration 
of ceremonial followed. Everything was done that the 
genius of the later Roman Church for splendid ritual 
could devise, so as to present a solemn and impressive 
spectacle of which the lifting up of the consecrated 
wafer was made the central and absorbing act. 

The greatest care was now taken to accentuate the 
exact moment when the tremendous mystery of tran- 
substantiation took place, Even the older ceremony 
of elevation at “Qui pridie” and “Simili modo” was 
cautiously modified, or even abolished, lest what was 
still “the creature” should receive the worship only 
due to “the Creator’.” Nor was this unreasonable, 
when it is remembered that the Canon of the Mass was 
recited inandibly, and in a language “not understanded 
of the people.” 

As a consequence the crisis of consecration was 
emphatically proclaimed, not only by the elevation of 
the Host high above the head, but also by the ringing 
of bells both in Sanctuary and Church-tower, the 
kindling and lifting up of lights, and the lowliest 

1 Of. p. 183, ‘*ne pro creatore creatura...veneretur.” Synod of 
Exeter. 
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century’. To prevent abuse this custom was restricted, 
from the 4th century onwards, to the purpose of 
communicating the sick*, and later on, in the 9th 
century, a tabernacle was provided on the altar in 
which it was reserved’, But in the 11th century, 
when the controversy on Transubstantiation arose, and 
that doctrine became generally recognised, minute 
directions began to be given as to the kind of rever- 
ence which was everywhere and always due to the 
reserved Sacrament. Genuflexion and adoration were 
required, not only at the elevation, but on passing an 
altar where the elements were reserved. The manner 
of carrying the Sacrament to the sick was carefully 
laid down, and the same honour was to be given to 
it when carried by in the road, as at the supreme 
moment of consecration in the church. To ensure this, 
the priest bearing the Sacrament was to be robed in a 
surplice, and accompanied by lamp, cross, and bell‘. 

The festival of Corpus Christi is a part of the same 
development. It was first ordered to be observed in 
1264, with the desire “to stem the heresy of Berengarius, 
and to promote the doctrine of Transubstantiation,” and 
the procession of Corpus Christi was introduced in 1820, 
for the special honour and adoration of the consecrated 
Host’. 


1 Justin M. Apol. 1. Ixvii. % Dict. Chr. Ant., s. v. Reservation. 
® Mansi, xiv. p. 891. + Wilkins, i. pp. 579, 687, 657. 
5 Mansi, xxiii. p. 1077, and xxv. p, 649. 
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This was a survival of the old idea that kneeling 
was the attitude of penitence, and that standing best 
expressed the feeling of Eucharistic reverence. In the 
16th century J. S. Durantus condemns those who taught 
“quod in elevatione Corporis Jesu Christi non debent 
fideles assurgere, nec ei reverentiam exhibere” In 
another passage he says: “ At hodie—proh Dei et homi- 
num fidem!—non desunt qui, dum SS. Eucharistia 
ostenditur, stantes et operto capite eam intueantur®,” 
It is the due reverence, not the particular attitude, 
that he insists upon. 

It is a fact of some interest that in England, while 
the laity are frequently bidden genua flecti at the conse- 
cration, it was never enjoined that the priest at the altar 
should genuflect in the Creed or in the Canon. There 
is an exception in the Hereford Use, where at the words 
Et incarnatus est of the Nicene Creed the rubric runs 
“et fiet genuflewio” (Rom. “ Hic genuflectitur”). Mr Frere 
adds another exception at Exeter, “where much English 
ceremonial was deliberately given up in favour of Roman 
ceremonial in the middle of the 14th century.” This 
also was in the Creed and is deliberately stated to be a 
following of Rome. Even in Mary’s reign, when the 
adoration of the Host is first expressly enacted in the 
English Canon, genuflexion is not named‘. 

1 De Rit. Eccles. Cathol, ii. p. 567. 2 For ref, see p. 105. 

3 Religious Ceremonial, pp. 128, 298. 

4 “Et capite inclinato illam adoret.” See Lay Folks’ Mass Book, 
Pp. 283. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE A. 


ExrRacts FROM THE Canons oF ENGLISH CoUNCILS 
OF THE 127TH AND 13TH CENTURIES. 


In Appendix F to the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) a number of extracts 
are given from the Canons of English Councils of the 
13th century which show how fully this ceremony of 
elevation after consecration had taken hold of the English 
Church, As might be expected, the purpose seems to lean 
sometimes to the earlier and simpler stirring of devotion, at 
other times to the fully developed worship of the Host, The 
quotations there given refer also to the reverence due to the 
reserved Sacrament, during the time of reservation, and 
specially when carried to the sick. Although this subject is 
not strictly within the scope of our enquiry, yet we have 
noticed it as illustrating the marked increase of ceremonial 
which the development of doctrine inevitably produced. 
Such ceremonies, especially in combination, have a value 
which is relative to the doctrine involved'. A few of these 
extracts are now given. 

The Council of Ozford, av. 1222, “Frequenter 
moneantur laici, ut ubicunque videant corpus Domini 
deferri, statim genua flectant tanquam Creatori et Re- 
demptori suo, et junctis manibus quousque transient, orent 


1 “A series of many practices, each of which would separately 
come in the first or second class” (ie. be not open to serious 
objection), “may, in combination, produce a result open to very 
grave objection.” Report of Royal Com. on Eccles. Discipline, p. 16. 
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pulsetur campana in uno latere, ut populares, quibus 
celebrationi missarum non vacat quotidie interesse, ubi- 
cunque fuerint, seu in agris, seu in domibus, flectant 
genua},” 

The Synod of Exeter, a.p. 1287, “Quia vero per hee 
verba ‘Hoe est enim corpus meum,’ et non per alia, panis 
transubstantiatur in corpus Christi, prius hostiam non 
levet sacerdos, donec ipsa plene protulerit verba, ne pro 
creatore creatura a populo veneretur.” 

“Hostia autem ita levetur in altum, ut a fidelibus 
circumstantibus valeat intueri; per hoc enim fidelium 
devotio excitatur, et fidei meritum suscipiat incrementum. 
Parochiani vero solicite exhortentur, ut in elevatione 
corporis Christi non irreverenter se inclinent, sed genua 
flectant, et creatorem suum adorent omni devotione et 
reverentia ; ad quod per campanelle pulsationem primitus 
excitentur, et in elevatione ter tangatur campana major*.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE B. 


THE CONSECRATION IN THE Mozarapic MISSAL. 
(See also pp. 36f,, 96, for this Missal.) 


The form of consecration in the Mozarabic Missal has a 
peculiar character, showing a distinct relationship, on the 
one hand, to the early Eastern Liturgies, and, on the other, 
to the latest and most Western,—the Communion Office 
of the Church of England. 

1 1d, ii, p. 52. 

2 Ib. ii. p. 182. Report of Royal Commission, Vol. iv. pp. 71. 
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Latin Offices, but in others they are repeated for both 
the Bread and the Wine : and this is so in all the members 
of the Anglican group. 

In the Eastern Liturgies, however, there are consider- 
able variations in the use of this phrase, these variations 
being on the whole what might be expected from a study 
of the several forms which the story of the Institution 
takes in the New Testament. 

The words rodro wore «.7.X. do not occur either in 
St Matthew’s or St Mark’s account; in St Luke’s and 
St Paul’s they vary as follows :— 


St Luke. St Paul. 
After the Bread only, After the Bread, 
roiro mouire els Thy eu» dvd- roiro moire els rv eu dvd- 
ponow, ponow, 
After the Cup, 


roiro moire dodxis av mivnre 
els rip duh dvdamow. 
In no account are they found after the Cup only. 

The Eastern services present instances of the form 
given by St Matthew and St Mark, ie. where they 
omit the words entirely, and also of St Paul, ie. where 
the words are used after both parts of the consecration. 
Thave not seen any corresponding to St Luke’s form, ie. 
where they are used after the Bread only. 

The following instances will illustrate these variations. 
In the Apostolic Constitutions, and in the Liturgies of 
St James and St Mark (all of the Syrian group of 
services), the words occur for the Cup only, as in the 
Latin Missal. The same form is followed in the Liturgies 
of St Basil and of the Armenians (in the Byzantine group), 
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This use is found in the various forms of the Syrian 
rite, in the Egyptian Liturgies (except the Ethiopic), 
and in the Byzantine Liturgy of St Basil, but not in the 
Nestorian or Ethiopic Liturgy, or in that of St Chrysostom. 
It is also adopted in the Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan, but 
not in the form of a response as in the Mozarabic Missal’. 

The close resemblance between the Mozarabic words of 
Institution and our own has led some to the opinion that 
Cranmer in a.p. 1549 directly adopted the Mozarabic form. 
This theory gains support from a further resemblance in 
the Baptismal Office’, But it seems more probable that 
he was following the Brandenburg-Nuremberg service of 
A.D. 1533, especially as the people’s response in the 
Mozarabic Use is not followed, and the actual words 
correspond more closely with the Lutheran than with the 
Spanish formula’. It is also to be noted that the same 
form of words came into England in another connexion, 
namely in Cranmer’s version of the Catechism of Justus 
Jonas where the origin is undoubtedly Lutheran. It was 
published in 1548 under the Archbishop’s oversight. 

Each of the two ceremonies of elevation found in the 
Mozarabic Missal has its counterpart in other Western 
Missals, and probably serves the same purpose. We have 
found no evidence which tends to separate the elevation 


kal 7d worhpiov toro wlynre rov Bdvaror roy éuby kararyyéNNere dps dy 
dw. By the change to rév éudy the words are made a continuation 
of the words of Institution. 

1 Martene, i. p. 476, 0. iv. Art. xii, Ord. 3. 

2 The series of short petitions commencing 0 mereiful God, 
grant that the old Adam in this child may be so buried &.” are 
based upon a form found in the Mozarabic rite, 

3 Gasquet, Edw. VI. and B. @. P., pp. 444f. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE RATIONALE OF ELEVATION. 


THE interpretation put upon this ceremony has 
varied very widely, and at some points of the service it 
is not easy to place its purpose and meaning beyond 
dispute. We proceed to consider how far the various 
opinions that have been held may be applied to the 
several forms of elevation which have prevailed in the 
Church. 

It was noted at the outset of this enquiry that the 
act may signify one or other of two distinct things. 

(1) It may partake of the nature of the heave- 
offering, and so declare in action that the things lifted 
up belong to God, and are thus presented to Him. It 
may also be a memorial (793}8, zvqudcvvor), i.e. some- 
thing by which we plead with God on the ground of 
His covenant with man. Or again, some regard it as 
a symbolical act expressing our desire that our worship 
may be brought into relation with the heavenly realities 
and so partake of their virtue and effect. 
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rubric or canon, There is a danger, while this process 
is going on, of leaning upon interpretations which are 
merely conjectures, and have no real support in the 
actual history. Our endeavour must be to ascertain 
the spiritual truths which were originally intended, or 
have been commonly accepted, in one section or another 
of the Church. 

In the two earlier acts of elevation (at the Offertory 
and at the “Qui pridie”) all the evidence points to the 
conclusion that a God-ward act of devotion was in- 
tended. The elevation is not primarily a presentation 
to man, although indirectly all such acts tend to 
stimulate devotion. 

(a) Where elevation has accompanied the Offertory, 
there can be no question as to the meaning always and 
everywhere assigned to it. Whether the ritual be that 
of the Prothesis in which “the gifts” are prepared in a 
side-chapel for the “Great Entrance,” or that performed 
by the Deacon or Priest at the Holy Table, the same 
spiritual act of oblation and dedication to God’s service 
is intended. In earlier times, the simple act of placing 
the gifts upon the Holy Table sufficed to express this 
presentation of God's own gifts to Him; but in later 
times, and especially in the Western Church, a more 
definite act of “lifting up” was enjoined. 

There is very little express testimony as to the 
meaning of the Offertory-elevation, probably because 
its general adoption was late, and its significance 
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obscured the primitive purpose of the manual acts, and 
to this hiding of the central act of commemoration we 
may possibly trace the rise of the Eastern ceremony of 
elevation at the words ra ayia tols dyious. 

But another purpose came to be recognised in these 
acts, which also found expression in the elevation at 
“Qui pridie” and “Simili modo.” Some of the Eastern 
Liturgies, as we have already noticed, adopted the 
tradition that our Lord “showed the Bread and Wine 
to the Father” (see pp. 19, 22). The reference to this 
thought is rare, and the mention of elevation in this 
connexion both rare and late. When it appears, it 
is an Eucharistic extension of the manual acts in ac- 
cordance with this early but not universal opinion, the 
presentation of the Bread and Wine to the Father 
being regarded as part of our Lord’s act of “giving 
thanks” (edyapsorycas), 

In the West the evidence is much more clear, 
although the Eastern extension of the words is not 
adopted. The earliest mention of it in the Micrologus 
(11th century)! suggests a presentation for the purpose 
of benediction. It is said of the Bread, “panis in 
manus accipitur, et antequam reponatur in altare 
benedicitur”: and more expressly of the Cup, “item et 
calix elevatus ante depositionem benedicitur.” This 
is done moreover in imitation of what our Lord did: 
“Nam et Dominus in Evangelio utrumque legitur 

1 Micrologus, ¢.15, See pp. 74f. 
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We have seen how the history of this particular 
elevation becomes obscured in the 12th and 13th 
centuries by the necessity of dealing with it in rela- 
tion to the newly adopted elevation after consecration. 
Thus the history of the “Qui pridie” elevation brings 
into clear relief the extreme sharpness of distinction 
that arose between the proper kinds of reverence due 
to the elements before and after consecration. The call 
for some such distinction will appeal to most devout 
and reverent minds. Even dangerous exaggeration 
must not lead us to ignore the distinction altogether. 
After consecration the Bread and Wine have a relation 
to the Body and Blood of our Lord which did not exist 
before that act was completed. The gifts presented at 
the Offertory are separated to some sacred use, but it 
is the consecrated Bread and Wine that are in such 
sense the Body and the Blood, that “we receiving 
them” are partakers of that holy food. The dignity 
and honour of our Lord are brought into closest rela- 
tion to them, and they are “holy things for holy men.” 

Yet the evidence of the early Liturgies does not 
warrant so severely marked a distinction as that which 
our enquiry shows to have been made in the 13th and 
14th centuries. We have already considered (p. 72) 
how in the earlier parts of the service the elements 
are spoken of in the most solemn terms as the offering 


1 See Waterland, Doct. of Eucharist, ¢, vi. p. 90 (Clarendon Press, 
1896). He speaks of this as "relative holiness,” 
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the ringing of a bell...the divine power was brought 
into the earthly forms*.” 

Such a view seems fully to accord with the spirit 
of the Liturgies in their earlier forms. They enjoin 
the most careful and intense reverence in dealing with 
elements now dedicated to so solemn and sacred a use, 
yet are wholly devoid of any suggestion of worship or 
adoration directed towards the elements themselves 
either before or after consecration. Later and more 
material conceptions of the Lord’s presence in the 
Sacrament compelled a tribute of worship which is 
severely defined as to time, place, and motion. But in 
the earlier Christian ideals of an Eucharistic service, the 
consecration of the elements and our Lord’s presence in 
Communion seem to have been conceived on deeper 
and more spiritual lines. 

If our reading of the evidence be correct, both the 
elevations before consecration were meant to be of the 
nature of presentations of our gifts to God. At the 
Offertory the action was more general, involving the 
presentation of all gifts, and not merely of the bread and 
wine for communion, for God’s acceptance and service. 
At the recital of our Lord’s words of Institution the 
presentation was more special, for only the bread and 
wine were presented, and that with the purpose of 
blessing and so consecrating them to a specially holy 
use, 

1 Holy Communion, pp. 88, 110. 
10—2 
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for communion. The elevation presented a vivid picture 
of the passion of Christ, and in some writers the various 
actions of the priest and his assistant minister are taken 
to represent in dramatic form the principal incidents of 
that solemn hour. 

In itself such a rehearsal of the passion might be 
regarded as a representation before God of our Lord's 
atoning sacrifice. But, so far as the evidence before us 
may be taken as a guide, this idea is not found either 
in Eastern or Western writers, save in one important 
passage ascribed to Bonaventura. Nor do the rubrics 
or accompanying words of the services suggest this 
thought with any distinctness, 

It will be more convenient to treat of the Eastern and 
Mozarabic elevations, together with the Western ele- 
vation at “Omnis honor et gloria,” apart from the 
elevation of the Bread and Wine immediately after con- 
secration, as the former have several features in common, 
and are of distinctly earlier date. 

There seems to be no doubt that both the Eastern 
and Mozarabic elevations after the Canon were for the 
purpose of exhibiting to the people the consecrated 
elements before communion. 

(i) St Germanus (p. 49) interprets the Greek 
elevation of the Death upon the cross and of the 
Resurrection, and a Syrian writing of the 8th century, 
ascribed to St John of Damascus, bears witness to the 
same interpretation, The passage is as follows— 
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bearing upon the meaning of the elevation at “Omnis 
honor et gloria” which we shall next consider. 

(iii) No mention of purpose occurs in the Ordines 
Romani in which the elevation at “Omnis honor et 
gloria” first appears. But Amalarius (9th cent.) com- 
pares the action of the priest and deacon with that of 
Nicodemus and Joseph in their care for the Sacred 
Body of our Lord, and in the same century Rabanus 
Maurus interprets this elevation as suggestive of 
(insinuat) the Crucifixion (see p. 89). 

The same exhibitive intention is named by John of 
Avranches about the year 1070. He says—*(Expri- 
mitur) per elevationem de altari hostie depositio 
Christi de cruce, per depositionem iterum in altari 
sepultura Christi.” It is noteworthy that the comments 
on this passage’ contrast the elevation at “omnis 
honor, &c.” with the more recent Roman elevation, but 
make no distinction as to meaning. 

We have already seen that Ivo of Chartres (12th 
cent.) connects the act of elevation with the ceremony 
of crossing the chalice, and with our Lord’s own words, 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me*.” He 
thus associates the elevation with the attractive power 
of “Christ crucified” over the hearts of men, and 
anticipates the more explicit statements as to the 
intention of this ceremony. The witness of Hugo de 
S. Victore, which is of the same age and country, refers 

1 Migne, P.L, exlvii. ¢. 36, 78. ? St John xii. 32, See p, 90. 
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scope and aim of this part of the service, The crosses 
and subsequent elevation are explained as a mystical 
exhibition of the sufferings and triumph of our Lord. 
The writer is a strong exponent of the sacrificial aspect 
of elevation, but there is no hint of such a meaning 
here, for the sacrificial presentation has taken place, 
as he believes, at the earlier elevation, i.e. immediately 
after consecration (see p. 163 f.). 

In the earlier Missals, where both “the crosses” and 
the subsequent elevation are named, no rubrics occur 
which throw light upon the meaning and purpose of 
these ceremonies. But in the 16th century clear in- 
dications appear that they were then intended to 
attract the attention of the people to the great mystery 
which was now being celebrated. 

We have seen that in the Missals of the Churches 
of Coutances, Sens, Nevers, and Lyons, the elevation at 
the close of the Canon was to be seen by the people, 
and that distinct adoration was in some places enjoined, 
e.g. at Lyons, Cordova, and in the Premonstratensian 
Canons. The later order to adore was thus grafted on 
to the much earlier ceremony of elevation at this point 
of the service (see p. 94). 

In England, although there is no mention of ele- 
vation at the close of the Canon, as in the foreign 
Missals, yet we have noted (pp. 94—96) how popular 
custom led to the ceremony of “the crosses” at “per 
ipsum, &e.” being regarded as one at which people 
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in the West, and of its being an elevation which was 
so familiar a sight as to be recognised by those who 
used the currency. But the Keeper of Coins at the 
British Museum (who has kindly allowed me to consult 
him) does not confirm the statement. Such coins have 
the chalice surmounted by the cross, but not by the 
Host, so far as he has observed them. 

In the same work Mr Chambers gives the following 
rationale of the elevation at “ omnis honor, &c.”’—* The 
ritual reason for elevation was that the food which had 
been consecrated was so very excellent and superior 
that it ought to be treated with signs of all reverence’,” 
This corresponds with several of the passages quoted 
above, and with the general conclusion that the cere- 
mony was intended to present to the people a vivid 
representation of the benefits wrought by the passion 
of our Lord. 

It must be allowed that the original purpose of 
the elevation at “omnis honor” cannot be decided 
with the same certainty as that of the Eastern and 
Mozarabic elevations after the Canon. The direct 
evidence that it was intended to display the elements 
to the people is of much later date than the origin 
of the ceremony, and in some cases is connected with 
the comparatively recent purpose of adoration. More- 
over the words which most frequently accompany it 
are expressive of Eucharistic thought:—*Per ipsum 

1 1b. p, 968, 
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suggest an act of praise and thanksgiving similar to 
that contained in the first post-communion prayer of 
the English Prayer Book, which ends in words which 
are evidently taken from the close of the Canon. 

This view, however, lacks external support, and it 
seems unlikely that in the Western service there 
should have been no ceremony for the purpose of 
showing the consecrated species to the people until 
the new Western elevation arose, especially as this 
was so carefully provided for in the Eastern and 
Mozarabic rites. The absence of any mention of this 
Eucharistic view by the author of the Eapositio Misse 
(see p. 152), when he expounds at length the meaning 
of the elevation and crosses, makes it improbable that 
it was the recognised interpretation, especially as he 
fully adopts a sacrificial view of the elevation after 
consecration. 

On the whole it seems most probable that the 
object of the elevation at “omnis honor, &c.” was the 
same as that of the Greek and Mozarabic elevations 
after the Canon and shortly before communion. This 
is the view adopted by Dr Wickham Legg’, who says, 
“This showing of the Sacrament to the people, at the 
end of the Canon, is very ancient, far older than the 
elevation after Hic est enim, &.” And again: “It 
seems likely enough that at the beginning this elevation 
in the West, too” (i.e. as well as in the East), “was only 
an invitation to communion, taking place as it does 

1 Tracts on the Mass, p, 241, 
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In the 13th century there is an advance in the 
direction of fully developed adoration. Durandus (A.D. . 
1296) illustrates the varied aspects of elevation which 
then prevailed in the five reasons which he gives for 
it, He is speaking of the elevation at the words 
Hoc est enim corpus Meum. vs a 

1. “Ut cuncti adstantes illud videant et petant 
quod proficit ad salutem.” He quotes “ Ego si exaltatus 
fuero a terra...” i wet 

2." Ad notandum quod non est aliud dignum 
sacrificium, immo est super omnes hostias.” 

3. “Signat Christum, yerum panem, per prophetas 
in Scripturis exaltatum, qui, ejus incarnationem prophe- 
tizabant...et hune cibum fore ewteris excellentiorem.” 

4, “Significat resurrectionem.” 

5. “Hostia elevatur ut populus non preveniens 
consecrationem, sed ex hoe cognoscens illam factam 
esse, et Christum super altare venisse, reverenter 
ad terram prosternentur, juxta illud ad Phil. Jn 
nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur, et illum corde et 
ore adorent}.” 

Thus at the end of the 13th century the simpler 
idea of representing Christ lifted upon the cross has 
developed into the express purpose of evoking adoration 
at the moment when Christ has become present on 
the altar, that adoration being scrupulously guarded 
against before the consecration is complete. This exact 


1 Rationale, iv. ¢, 41, § 51-58, p. 112. 
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behind. High elevation for ostension to the people 
is there, and the bowing of the head is named in 
the Bangor Use, but there is no express incitement to 
adoration until the reign of Mary, when in A.p, 1554 
a Sarum Missal contained the rubric “Ht capite in- 
clinato illam (Hostiam) adoret.” Tt is not unreason- 
able to say that this addition was made under Roman 
influence, while at the same time it must be fully 
conceded that a widespread opinion and use had 
already sanctioned it}, 

That the simpler view of the sacring still lingered 
on in some cases may be seen from the account of the 
chaplain’s duties at St Paul’s School, as laid down in 
the Statutes drawn up by Dean Colet. 

“The Chapelyn. There shall be also in the scole a preste, 
that dayly as he can be disposed shall sing masse in the Chapel 
of the scole, and pray for the children to prosper in good life and 
good literature to the honor of God and our Lord Christ Jesu. 


At his masse when the bell in the scole shall knyll to sacringe, 
then all the children in the scole knelynge in their seats shall 


1 The Roman Missal of s.v. 1570 puts it still more strongly both 
in the rubries and in the Ritus Celebrandi. See p. 111, Blunt says 
(Dict. of Theol. s.v, Blevation) : “But it is observable that no such 
rubric was ever introduced into the Anglican Liturgy, in which 
the direction was, ‘Post hwe verba (of Institution) inelinet se sacerdos 
ad Hostiam et postea elevet eam supra frontem ut possit a popnlo 
videri,’ and for the cup ‘ad pectus vel ultra peotus, dicens Hae 
quotiescunque...,’” with which he contrasts the Roman words 
“ prolatis verbis consecrationis statim Hostiam genuflexus adorat.” 
‘The words for the cup in the Sarum Missal (Burntisland ed.) are 
“ad pectus vel ultra caput.” See Lay Folks’ Mass Book, p. 283. 
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immediately after consecration in the Mozarabic Missal 
has an origin differing from that of the normal Western 
Canon, or that the purpose is other than that of ex- 
hibiting the elements to the people immediately after 
the consecration has been completed. It occurs in the 
case of both species between the formula of consecration 
and the words “Hc quotiescunque &c.” As in the 
other forms of the Western Canon, there is a later 
elevation before the Lord’s Prayer, which is intended, 
like the Eastern elevation at rad aya rots dyiows, to 
prepare the people for communion. 

(e) The elevation of the Host at the communion of 
the people has been already sufficiently explained. It 
is of late origin, appearing first in the Ritus Celebrandt 
Missam of .D. 1570, and bears a close resemblance to 
the Eastern elevation before communion. It is an 
exhibition of the consecrated element to the com- 
municants immediately before reception, is accom- 
panied by the words “Ecce Agnus Dei, Ecce qui 
tollit peccata mundi,” and is never carried out except 
when there are communicants. The plain purpose 
seems to be that of exhibition before communion, 
but it is impossible to dissociate it from the avowed 
significance of the exhibition of the Host in the 
Church of Rome. 
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compared. “The time of the communion shall be 
immediately after that the Priest himself hath received 
the Sacrament, without the varying of any other rite 
or ceremony in the Mass (until other order shall be 
provided)...save that he shall bless and consecrate 
the biggest chalice or some fair and convenient cup or 
cups full of wine with some water put unto it.” And 
at the close of the service the consecration of more 
wine, if needed, is provided for according to the old 
form, but without the words Hac quotiescunque', and 
without any levation or lifting up, Elevation was 
therefore left at the main consecration in the Canon, 
but forbidden if there was a second consecration of 
wine, no further consecration of bread being provided. 

In 1549 the “other order” referred to in 1548 was 
provided. Elevation was now wholly forbidden at the 
consecration. “These words before rehearsed are to be 
said, turning still to the Altar, without any elevation, 
or shewing the Sacrament to the people.” The only 
elevation left was the simple manual act of taking the 
bread and cup into the hands as directed in the rubrics. 
No breaking or laying on of the hand is mentioned, 
but a later rubric directs fraction for the convenience 
of distribution. 

In 1552 the rubric forbidding elevation was removed. 
The reason for this, considering the whole temper and 
tendency of this revision, cannot have been to restore 


+ As not part of the essential words of consecration, 
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with these Thy holy gifts, the memorial which Thy Son 
hath willed us to make, having in remembrance, &e., &e.” 

There were no directions of any kind in a.p, 1552 
as to placing either the alms or the elements upon 
the Holy Table, and no words or acts of oblation are 
hinted at. Even the prohibition to elevate disappeared, 
probably because no manual acts of any kind were 
prescribed. 

Matters remained in this condition until .p, 1662. 
But there is evidence that early in the 17th century 
it became usual with some clergy to revive certain 
usages of 1549, and even of an earlier date. Among 
these was the oblation of the alms and of the elements 
at the Offertory’, 

Bishop Andrewes describes the priest as bringing 
the wafer-bread and wine to the Bishop, and then 
says, “ These the bishop offers, in the name of the whole 
congregation, upon the altar, Then he offers into the 
basin for himself, and after him the whole congre- 
gation.” Here apparently the elements only are de- 
scribed as being ministerially “ offered*.” 

On the other hand Bishop Wren in A.D, 1636 de- 
scribes “the Holy Oblations” (by which he means the 
alms) as “received by the minister standing before the 

1 There is no hint of any post-consecration offering, but when 
Dr Oglethorp insisted upon elevating the bread before Queen 
Elizabeth, it was doubtless at the time of the “elevation of the 
Host,” i.e. after consecration. 

2 Minor Works, p. 153. 
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died out at this point of the service, but which had 
been adopted by men like Cosin, and suggested by 
Baxter, was now enjoined as another of the acts which 
we know was practised by our Lord. Moreover the 
“blessing” named by Cosin (p. 175) found visible 
expression in the Priest’s laying his hand upon the 
Bread and Cup at the words, “This is My Body,” 
“This is My Blood.” The act of “taking” the 
elements in itself involves a slight lifting up of the 
paten and cup from the Holy Table, but no further 
elevation is enjoined. It is unlikely that a ceremonial 
act so liable to be confused with the Roman elevation 
would have been contemplated by the Revisers of 1662. 

(3) The manual acts are directed to be visible 
to the people. The note of publicity is struck in the 
new rubric prefixed to the “Prayer of consecration,” 
in which the Priest is bidden “standing before the 
table” so to order the Bread and Wine “that he may 
with the more readiness and decency break the Bread 
before the people and take the Cup into his hands.” The 
consecration with its significant ceremonial was to be 
visible to the congregation as a representation and 
memorial of the great central act which we com- 
memorate’, and the object which, with widely different 

1 Our Lord Himself sometimes accompanied His blessing with 
this outward action, which however is not named in the recital. 

® Archbishop Benson strongly presses this ‘‘openness” in the 
Lincoln Judgment (1894) : He says : 

“The Rubric does provide ‘that the priest may with readiness 
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